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Description of DUNBLANE CATHE- 
DRAL. 


QcCOTLAND contains few more 

ancient religious establishments, 
than that which has been formed at 
Dunblane, It appears to have been 
settled, at some time prior to the 
tenth century, with the usual estab- 
lishment of Culdees. It was after- 
wards erected'by King David into a 
bishopric, the diocese extending over 
part of the shires of Perth and Stir- 
ling. About A. D. 1000, St Blaan 
Was at once patron and bishop of 
Dunblane, and seems to have com- 
muncated his name to the place.— 
The Culdees and their prior retained 
possession, and their name appears 
ently as witnesses to the grants 
rh bishops, till towards the middle 
the thirteenth century. In 1239, 
te appears a charter of the dean 
of Dunblane, confirming 
ad kirks, to the monks of Cam- 
senneth. In 1662, the celebrated 
‘Leighton, became bishop of Dun- 
was removed to Glasgow 
shipg. but he bequeathed his lib- 
Denbl the cathedral and clergy of 

“lane. It has been increased by 


subsequent gifts and mortifications, so 
that it is now of considerable valued. 

The chartulary, and other records 
of the Bishopric of Dunblane, have by 
some accident been lost; so that it 
cannot be ascertained at what time, or 
by whom, the cathedral was built. It 
has at one time been an elegant build- 
ing, in the most regular and orna- 
mented style of Gothic architecture ; 
but great part of it is at present in 
ruins. The length is 216 feet, breadth 
56 feet, and the height of the wall 
to the battlements 50 feet. ‘The 
steeple which is 128 feet high, aj- 
pears to be a more modern structure, 
and contains two finely-toned bells. 
The choir is nearly entire, and is used 


‘as the place of public worship. The 


original roof and ceiling, and also 


several of the prebends’ stalls, remain - 


still in good condition. 


Strictures oy the Wall of the CasTLe- 
HILL. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
BEG leave, through the medium 
of your iscellany, to offer some 


b wefobservations upon the singular 
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404 Strictures on the Wall of the Castlehill. 


enclosure of the Castlehill of this 
city, now going on. For time im- 
memorial, the citizens of Edinburgh 
have, without interruption, enjoyed 
the beautiful and magnificent view of 
the scenery of the Forth from that 
elevated promenade ; but it has plea- 
sed some of the higher powers to build 
a parapet wall and tron rail a- 
long the top of the north side, so 
much above the eye, that one can on- 
ly get a miserable peep at the scene- 
ry detween the close rails. This is 
the more provoking and vexatious, 
that it was wholly wnaecessary for its 
purpose ; because, if the hill must be 
enclosed, it might have been effectu- 
ally done qwethowt the iron rail, by 
means of the wall alone, friezed with 
short iron spikes, projeciei on both 
sides, which would have been a com- 
plete barrier against any one climb- 
ing over, yet would have left the 
view over the wall as perfect as 
ever. ‘The one mode is so infinitely 
preferable to the other, that it is mat- 
ter of astonishment how any person 
could have been so blind, so tasteless, 
and so regardless of the public feel- 
ing, as to shut up one of the most de- 
lightful prospects in Europe, without 
the slightest necessity, leaving us 
merely a melancholy ge/impse of the 
prospect, as from the grated window 
of a prison. 

Considering how much such a walk 
and such a view conduce to the plea- 
sure of the inhabitants, and to the 
gratification of every stranger, I flat- 
ter myself that those who have it in 
their power, will feelit their cuty, 
or at least a proper act of courtesy to 
the public, to take down, not the pa- 

_rapet wall, but the iron rail which 
has been so inadvertently raised upon 
3t, and thus restore what *.as ever been 
the pride and boast of Edinburgh. 

I cannot help wondering that such 
a common-place mode of enclosing 
the hill ever was thought of. As the 


wall is joined to the outworks of jj. 
Castle, standing fuil im view from the 
New Town, should it not have yar. 
taken of the style of the faritess, and 
been provided with a few embrasure; 
or loop holes ? Who ever saw a wall 
connected with fortification surmount. 
ed by a lofty iron rail, It is really 
impossible to imagine a more extra. 


_ ordinary perversion of taste. 


is rumoured, though I hope iti 
not true, that a gate is to be pieced 
between the Old Town and the Cx. 
tlehill. [fit is meant to keep this shut 
only against idle boys, during the 
hours when a regiment is exercising 
on the hill, perhaps the public may 
not have a right to complain ; but i: 
it is to be shut or sentinelled at any 
other time of the day, it would be a: 
innovation equally useless to the gzr- 
rison and cruck to the public. 

It is of the utmost consequence in 
all crowded cities to preserve public 
walks, as being conducive to healt 
and innocent recreation: and I trus 
that theMagistrates, who late- 
ly repaired the Meadow walks ine 
manner which reflects the highest cre- 
dit on their public spirit, will not ia! 
to interest themselves in the pres 
vation of access to the only siry an¢ 
beautiful walk in the old town, e! 
which the inhabitants have enjoyed 
for centuries. . 

Before concluding, let me ovstt'® 
what an improvement it would be! 
plant a few scattered trees dows 
enclosed slope of the hill fronting '* 
New Town, and to carry winel's 
walks through it. ‘Those who bate 
seen Stirling Castle, and the fine 
and walks that environ it, Wl at 
preciate the value of such embelii 
ments. It is well known that 
Adam Gordon, a short time bette 7 
death, had resolved on the umpre' 
ment here suggested, 

I am, Sir, your constant aren 
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Lonpon EXHIBITION. 


Forty-Seventh Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy opened at the 
usual period this year, with increasing 
owers of attraction. The exhibitors 
are 442 in number, and their produc- 
tions in the various departments of 
painting, drawing, miniature, and 
sculpture, amount to 908. ‘This Ex- 
hibition abundantly confirms the o- 
pinion, that the English ts not only 
the first living school of the Fine 
Arts, but inferior at this time to no 
single period of any school. Among 
the works of 442 contemporary Ar- 
tists, there must doubtless be many of 
inferior merit; and these, to captious 
critics, detract from the general effect 
of the Exhibition: yet, if only a 
fourth part are above mediccrity, and 
but a tenth part are pictures worthy 
of being preserved from this age to 
future ones, the result is wonderful, 
and a just subject of national pride. 
If it were not presumptuous to point 
admiration to particular pictures in a 
collection so vast, that a single mi- 
nute devoted to each subject demands 
a close attention of fifteen hours, we 
should indicate five of the eight pic- 
tures of ‘T'urner—the interesting sub- 
ject of Wilkie—two of Ward’s-——one 
by Westall—all the portraits of Law- 
tence—four portraits by Owen—three 
portraits by Harlow—one by Watson 
—some Indian scenes by the Daniels 
—two portraits by Reechey—three 
landscapes by Hofland—a groupe by 
‘onés—and many others. But, amid 
‘uch a mass of general excellence, in 
Which painting, drawing, architectu- 
til designs, and sc ulptures, equally 
“aim attention, we do more justice 
Ourselves by recommending the 
vhibition of this year, in the mass, 
best that has been open- 
years past, than by any 
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Official Report of the Battle of 
WATERLOO. 
Waterloo, Jun 19,1813. 


Parte having collected the 

Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and Gih, corps of 
the French army, and the Imperial 
Guards, and nearly all the cavalry on 
the Sambre, and between that river 
and the Meuse, between the 10th and 
14th of the montn, advanced or the 
15th and attacked the Prussian posts 
at Lhuin and Lobez, on the Sambre, 
at day-light in the morning. 

I did not hear of these events till 
the evening of the 15th, and i 1m- 
mediately ordered the troops to pre- 
pare to march; and afterwards to 
march to their left, as soon as I had 
intelligence from other quarters to 
prove that the enemy’s movement up- 
on Charleroi was the real attack. 

The enemy drove the Prussian 
posts from the Sambre on that day; 
and Gen. Zieten, who commanded 
the corps which had been at Charle- 
rol, retired upon Fleurus; and Mar- 
shal Blucher concentrated the Prus- 
sian army upon Sambref, holding the 
villages in front of his position of 
St Amand and Ligny. 

Fhe enemy continued his marci 
along the road from Charleroi to- 
wards Bruxelles; and on the same 
evening, the 15th, attacked a brigade 
of the army of the Netherlands, under 
the Prince de Weimar, posted at 
Frasne, and forced it back to the 
farm-house on the same road, cxlied 
Les Quatre Bras. ‘The Prince of 
Orange immediately reinforced this 
brigade, and in the morning early re- 
gained part of the ground which had 
been lost, so as to have the command 
of the communication leading from 
Nivelles and Bruxelles, with Mar- 
shal Blucher’s position. Inthe mean 
time, I had directed the whole army 
to march upon Les Quatre Bras, and 
the 5th division, under Sir Thomas 

Picton, 
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Picton, arrived at about half-past two 
in the day, followed by the corps of 
troops under the Duke of Brunswick, 
and afterwards by the contingent ot 
Nassau, 

At this time the enemy commen- 
ced an attack upon Prince Blucher 
with his whole force, excepting the 
ist and 2d corps, and a corps ot ca- 
valry under Gen, Kellerman, with 
which he attacked our posts at Les 
Quatre Brass. The Prussian aimy 
maintained their position with their 
usual gallantry and perseverance, a- 
gainst a great disparity of numbers, 
as the 4th corps of their army under 
Gen. Bulow, had not joined, and [ was 
not able to assist them as I wished, 
as I was attacked myself, and the 
troops, the cavalry in particular, which 
had a long distance to march, had 
not arrived. 

We maintained our pasition also, 
and completely defeated and :epuls- 
ed ailthe enemy’s attempts to get pos- 
session of it. ‘Lhe enemy repeatedly 
attacked us with a large body of in- 
fantry and cavalry, supported by a 
numerous and powerful artillery : he 
made several charges with the caval- 
ry upon our infaniry, but all were re- 
pulsed in the steadiest manner. ‘The 
troops of the Sth division, and those 
of the Brunswick corps, were long 
and severely engaged, and conducted 
themselves with the utmast gallantry. 
I must particularly mention the 28th, 
42d, 79th, and 92d regiments, and 
the battalion of Hanoverians. Our 
loss was great, as your Lordship will 
perceive by the inclosed return, and 
I have particularly to regret his 
Serene Highness the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who fell, fighting gallantly, at 
the head of his troops. 

Altho’ Marshal Blucher had main- 
tained his position at Sambref, he still 
found himself much weakened by the 
severity of the contest in which he 
had been engaged; and as the fourth 
corps had not arrived, he determined 


to fall back, and concentrate his army 
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ypon Wavre; and he marchied in}, night 
night after the action was over, moral 
movement of the Marshal’s 
necessary a corresponding one on my our po 
part; and [ retired from the farm cupiec 
Quatre Kras upon Genappe, ang irom ( 
thence upon Waterloo, the next mor. which 
ning, the 7th, at ten o’clock, aad 
‘The enemy made no effort to pur- the ed 
sue Marshal Blucher. Gn the cop. Macd 
trary, a patrole which I sent to Sam. Home 
bref in the morning, found all quict, “ae 
and the enemy’s videttes fc!l back a3 with | 
the patrole advanced.— Neither did — 
he attempt to molest our march to the peated 
rear, altho’ made in the middle of ihe ae 
day, excepting by following, witha 
large body of cavalry, brought from Sg ” 
his tight, the cavalry under the Earl ih 
of Uxbridge. his gave his Lord. ti 
ship an opportunity of charging them pare 
with the Ist Life Guards, upon their Ke 
debouche from the village of Ge- ro 
. none 
nappe, upon which occasion his Lord- pte 
ship has declared himself to be well leuk, 
satisfied with that regiment. — on 
The position which I took in fron! | Phe 
of Waterloo crossed the high roads penge 
from Charleroi and Nivelles, and had fon 
its right thrown back to a ravine neat Th | 
Merke Braine, which was occupied ; af . 
and its left extended toa height a 
bove the hamlet Ter la Haye, which 
was likewise occupied. In front oi pi 
the right centre, and near the Nivel- Lord : 
les road, we occupied the house and ng of 
garden of Hougoumont, which cover: Goands 
ed the return of that flank; and high , 
front of the left centre we occupit dig “A 
the farm of Lay Hay Sainte. By ihe 
our left we communicated with Mi. Thes 
shal Prince Blucher, at Wavte bout 
through Ohaim; and the Marsh 
had promised me, that in case 
should be attacked, he would supp" by the | 
me with one or more corps, 38 mg" left cen 
be necessary. ; Saint 
The collected his Was 
with the exception of the third es that the 
hich had b t to observe 
which ha een sen “hts ak in 
shal Blucher, on a range of ey the mar 
ia our front, in the course eh 
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right of the 17th, and yesterday 
morning, at about ten o’clock, he 
commenced @ furious attack upon 
our post at Hougoumont. I had oc- 
cuped that post with a detachment 
fom Gen. Byng’s brigade ot Guards, 
which was in positida in its rear ; 
aad it was for some time under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonel, and afterwards of Col. 
Home; and I am happy to add, that 
it was maintained throughout the day 
with the utmost gallantry by these 
brave troops, notwithstanding the re- 
peated efforts of large bodies of the 
enemy to obtain possession of it. 

This attack upon the right of our 
centre was accompanied by a very 
heavy connonade upon our whole line, 
which was destined to support the te- 
peated attacks of cavalry and infant- 
ry, occasionally mixed, but sometimes 
separate, which were made upon it.— 
In one of these the enemy carried the 
farm house of La Haye Sainte, as the 
detachment of the light battalion of 
the legion which occupied 4t had ex- 
pended all its ammunition, and the 
enemy occupied the only communica- 
tion there was with them. 

_ The enemy repeatedly charged our 
infantry with his cavalry; but these 
| attacks were uniformly unsuccessful, 
and they afforded opportunities to our 
cavalry to charge, in one of which 
Lord E. Somerset’s brigade, consist- 
| Ing of the Life Guards, Royal Horse 
Guards, and Ist Dragoon Guards, 
highly distinguished themselves, as 
f did that of Sir W, Ponsonby, having 
taken many prisoners and an Eagle. 

These attacks were repeated till a- 
ut seven in the evening, when the 
‘my made a desperate effort with 
cavalry and infantry, supported 

Y the fire of artillery, to force our 
centre, near the farm of La Haye 
after a severe contest, 
and having observed 
ne troops retired from this at- 
the gteat confusion, and that 

march of Gen. Bulow’s corps by 
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Euschermont upon Planchenorte and 
La Belle Alliance, had begun to take 
effect ; and as [ could perceive the 
fire of his cannon, and as Marshal 
Prince Blucher had joined in person 
with a corps of his army to the leit of 
our line by Ohaim, I determined to 
attack the enemy, and immediately 
advanced the whole line of infantry, 
supported by the cavalry and artillery. 

The attack succeeded inevery point ; 
the enemy was forced from his posi- 
tion on the heights, and fled in the ut- 
most confusion, leaving behind him, 
as far as 1 could judge, 150 pieces of 
cannon, with their ammuniuon, which 
fell into our hands. I continued the 
pursuit till long after dark, and then 
discontinued it only on account of the 
fatigue of our troops, who had been 
engaged during twelve hours, and 
because I found myself on the same 
road with Marshal Blucher, who as- 
sured me of his intention to follow the 
enemy throughout the night: he has 
sent me word this morning that he 
had taken sixty picces of cannon be- 
longing to the Imperial Guard, and 
several carriages, baggage, &c. be- 
longing to Bonaparte, in Genappe. 

I propose to move this morimng.up- 
on Nivelles, and net to discontinue 
my operations. 

Your Lordship will observe, that 
such a desperate action could not be 
fought, and such advantages could 
not be gained without great loss; and 
I am sorry to add, that ours has been 
immense. Jn Lieut. Gen, Sir Thos. 
Picton, his Majesty has sustained the 
loss of an officer who has frequently 
distinguished himself in his service; 
and he fell, gloriously leading his di- 
vision toa charge with bayonets, by 
which one of the most serious attacks 
made by the enemy on our position 
was defeated. The Earl of Uxbridge, 
after having successiully got through 
this arduous day, received a wound, 
by almost the last shot fired, which 
will, 1 am afraid, deprive his Majesty 
for some time of his services. 
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His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Orange distinguished himseli by his 
gallantry and conduct, tili he received 
a wound through the shoulder, which 
obliged him to quit the field. 

[t gives me ihe greatest satisfaction 
to assure your Lordship, that the army 
never, upon any occasion, conducted 
itself betver, 

{ should not do justice to my feel- 
ings, or to Marshal Blucher and the 
Prussian army, if I did not attribute 
the successful result of this arduous 
day to the cordial and timely assist- 
ance I received from them. 

The operation of Gen, Bulow upon 
the enemy’s flank was a most decisive 
one; and even if I had aot found my- 
self in a situation to make the attack 
which produced the final result, it 
would have forced the enemy to re- 
tire, if his attacks should have failed, 
and would have prevented him from 
taking advantages of them, if they 
should unfortunately have succeeded. 

{ send, with this dispatch, two ea- 
gies, taken by the troops in this ac- 

tion, which Major Percy will have 
the honour of laying at the feet of 
his Royal Highness; and I beg leave 
to recommend him to your Lordship’s 
rotecuon. WELLINGTON. 

P.5. Lhave not yet got the returns 
of killed and wounded, but I enclose a 
list of Officers killed and wounded on 
the two days, a: far as the same can 
be made out without the returns. 


FRENCH OFFICIAL REPORT. 
Eattle of Mount St Jean. 


At nine in the morning the rain 
having somewhat abated, the Ist corps 
put itself in motion, and placed 
iiself with the left on the road to 
Rrussels, and opposite the village of 
Kfount St Jean, which appeared the 
centre of the enemy’s position. The 
second corps leant its right upon the 
road to Brussels, and its left upon a 
small wood within cannon shot of the 
English army. The cuirassiers were 
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in reserve behind, and the guards jy 
reserve upon the heights. Whe 6th 
eorps, with the cavalry of General 
D’ Aumont, under tle orders ot Coun; 
Lobau, was destined to proceed jy 
rear uf our righi, to oppose a Prussian 
corps which appeared to have escaped 
Marshal Grouchy, and to intend to 
fall upon our right flank, an intention 
which had been made known toy; 
by our reports, and by the letter of a 
Prussian General, inclosing an order 
of battle, and -which was taken by 
our light troops. 

The troops were full of ardour,— 
We estimated the force of the ing. 
lish army at 80,000 men. We sup. 
posed that the Prussian corps which 
might be in line towards the right 
might be 15,000 men. The enemy's 
force then was upwards of 90,000 
men—our’: less numerous. 

At noon all the preparation being 
terminated, Prince Jerome, command- 
ing a division of the 2d corps, and 
destined to form the extreme left of 
it, advanced upon the wood of which 
the enemy occupied a part. The 
cannonade began.. The enemy sup- 
ported with $0 pieces of cannon the 
troops he had sent to keep the wood. 
We inade also on our side dispositions 
of artillery.—At one o’clock Prince 
Jerome was master of all the wood, 
and the whole English army fell 
back behind a curtain. Count d’Er- 
lon then attacked the village of 
Mount St Jean, and supported his at 
tack with SO pieces of cannon, which 
ust have occasioned great loss to the 
English army. All the efforts were 
made towards the ridge. A brigade 
of the first division of Count d’Erlon 
took the village of Mount st Jean} a 
second brigade was charged ot 
corps of English cavalry, which . 
casioned it much loss. At the sm 
moment a division of English wc 
charged the battery of Count d a 
by its right, and disorganised wer 
pieces; but the cuirassiers of ee 


Milhaud charged that division 
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regiments of which were broken and 
cul UP. 

It was three in the afternoon.— 
The Emperor made the guard ad- 
yance, to place it in the plain upon the 
ground which the first corps had oc- 
cupied at the outset of the battle ; 
this corps being already in advance. 
The Prussian division, whose move- 
ment had been foreseen, then enga- 
ged with the light troops of Count Lo- 
bau, spreading its fire upon our whole 
rght Hank. It was expedient, before 
uidertaking any thing elsewhere, to 
walt for the event of this attack,— 
Hence, all the means in reserve were 
ready to succour Count Lobau, and 
overwhelm the Prussian corps when 
it should be advanced. 

This done, the Emperor had the 
design of leading an attack upon the 
village of Mount St Jean, from which 
we expected decisive success ; but by 
amovement of impatience, so frequent 
in our military annals, and which has 
olten been so fatal to us, the cavalry 
of reserve having perceived a retro- 
gide movement made by the Eing- 
lish, to shelter themselves from our 
batteries, from which they had suf- 
fered so much, crowned the heights 
of Mount St Jean, and charged the 
infantry. This movement, which 
made in time, and supported by the 
reserves, must have decided the day, 
made in an isolated manner, and be- 
fore affairs on the right were termi- 
hated, became fatal. 

_ Having no means of countermand- 
ing it, the enemy shewing many mas- 
sof cavalry and infantry, and his 
two divisions of cuirassiers being en- 
sged, all our cavalry ran at the 
~— Moment to support their com- 
aces, “There for three hours nume- 
charges were made, which en- 
a us to penetrate several squares, 
“a to take six standards of the light 


inf 7 
~antry, an advantage out of propor- 


re: with the loss which our cavalry 

Maree Ate by the grape shot and 
; etfiring. Tt was impossible to 
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dispose of our reserves of infantry 
until we had repulsed the flank at- 
tack of the Prussian corps. ‘This at. 
tack always prolonged itself perpen- 
dicularly upon our right flank. ‘Lhe 
{.mperor sent thither General Du- 
hesme with the young guard, and se- 
veral batteries of reserve. ‘The ene- 
my was kept in check, repulsed and 
fell back—he had exhausted his for- 


ces, and we had nothing more to fear. 


It was this moment that was indicat- ° 


ed for an attack upon the centre of 
the enemy. As the cuirassiers suffer- 
ed by the grape shot, we sent four 
battalions of the middle guard to pro- 
tect the cuirassiers, keep the position, 
and, if possible, disengage and draw 
back into the plain a part of our ca- 
valry. 

‘I'wo other battalions were sent to 
keep themselves ex potence upen the 
extreme left of the division which had 
manceuvred upon our flanks, in order 
not to have any uneasiness on that 
side—the rest was disposed in reserve, 
part to occupy the potence in rear of 
Mount St Jean, part upon the ridge 
in rear of the field of battle, which. 
formed our position of retreat. 

In this state of affairs the battle. 
was gained ; we occupied all the po- 
sitions which the enemy occupied at 
the outset of the battle; our cavalry 
having been too soon and ill employ- 
ed, we could no longer hope for de- 
cisive success; but Marshal Grouchy, 
having learned the movement of the 
Prussian corps, marched upon the rear 
of that corps, which insured us a sig- 
nal success fornextday. After eight 
hours fire and charges of infantry and 
cavalry, all the army saw with joy 
the battle gained, and the field of bat- 
tle in our power. 

At half after eight o’clock, the 
four battalions of the middle ‘guard, 
who had been sent to the ridge on 
the other side of Mount St Jean, in 
order to support the cuirassiers, being 
greatly annoyed by the grape shot, 
endeavoured to carry the battezies 
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with the bayonet. At theend of the 
day, a charge directed against their 
flank by several English squadrons 
put them in disorder, ‘The tugitives 
recrossed the ravine. Several regi- 
ments near at hand seeing some troops 
belonging to the guard in confusion, 
believed it was the old guard, and in 
consequence were thrown into disor- 
der. Cries of all ts lost, the old guard 
as driven back, were heard on every 
side. The soldiers pretend even that 
on many points ill-disposed persons 
cried out, sauve gut peut. However 
this may be, a complete panic at once 
spread itself throughout the whole 
field of battle, and they threw them- 
selves in the greatest diorder on the 
line of communication ; soldiers, can- 
noneers, caissons, all pressed to this 
point; the old guard, which was in 
reserve, was infected, and was itself 
hurried along. 

In an instant, the whole army was 
nothing but a mass of confusion; all 
the soldiers, of all arms, were mixed 
pel mel, and it was utterly impossible 
to rally a single corps. ‘The enemy, 
who perceived this astonishing con- 
fusion, immediately attacked with 
their cavalry, and increased the disor- 
der; and such was the confusion, ow- 
ing to night coming on, that it was 
impossible to rally the troops and point 
out to them their error —Thus a bat- 
tle terminated, a day of false manceu- 
vres rectified, the greatest success in- 
sured for the next day, all was lost 
by a moment of panic terror. Even 


the squadron of service drawn up by 


the side of the Emperor were over- 
thrown, and disorganised by these tu- 
multuous waves, and there was then 
nothing else to be done but to follow 
the torrent. The parks of reserve, 
the baggage which had not repassed 
the Sambre, in short, every thing that 
was on the field of battle, remained 
in the power of the enemy. It was 
impossible to wait for the troops on 
our right: every one knows what 
the bravest army in the world is when 


thus mixed and thrown into confy. 
sion, and when its organization ., 
longer exists. 


cess, al 
of the 


The Emperor crossed the Samby, 
at Charleroi, at five o’clock in 
morning of the 19th. Phillippeyjij. t 
and Avesnes have been given x Ae 
points of re union. Prince Jerom ro | 
General Morand, and other Generals i | 
have there already rallied a part of —* 

claim | 
the army. Marshal Grouchy, wish rem 
the corps on the right, is Moving un P “T 
the Lower Sambre. 

The loss of the enemy must have i a 
been very great, if we may judge ees 
from the number of standards we have se oh 
taken from them, and from the retro. the ia 
grade movements which he made: “U 
our’s cannot be calculated till after the ales 
troops shall have been collected, Be. tide 
fore the disorder broke out, we had 
already experienced a very consider. 
able loss, particularly in our cavalty, 
su fatally, though so bravely engaged. Cia 
Notwithstanding these losses, this Sr 
brave cavalry constantly kept the po- Aft 
sition it had taken from the Englisi, Sin 
and only abandoned it when thie tu- elie 
mult and disorder of the field of bat- “C 
tle forced it. In the midst of the of the 
night, and the obstacles which 
cumbered their route, it could not siilns 
preserve its own organization. scale 

The artillery has, as usual, covered diese 
itself with glory. ‘The carriages be- Cutie 
longing to the head quarters remained wat 
in their ordinary position ; no retr0- wy 
grade movement being judged nece reau 
sary.x—In the course of the night purpos 
they fell into the enemy’s hands, ninée 

Such has been the issue of the bat- ales 
tle of Mount St Jean, glorious for the accept 
French armies, and yet so fatal. has m 
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ABDICATION OF BonarakTt 

FRENCHMEN !-—In commencitg bers, 
war for maintaining the national from t 
dependence, I relied on the unio’ : and ty 
all efforts, of all wills, and the con for th 
currence of all the national author Slonal} 
ties. I had reason to hope for and th 
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cess, and I braved all the declarations 
of the powers against me. 

« Circumstances appear to me chan- 

ed, I offer myself as a sacrifice to 
the hatred of the enemies of France. 
May they prove sincere in their de- 
clarations, and have really directed 
them only against my power! My 
political life is terminated, and I pro- 
claim my son, under the title of Na- 
poleon 1., Emperor of the French. 

“ The present ministers will pro- 
visionally form the Council of the Go- 
venment. The interests which I 
take in my son induces-me to invite 
the chambers to form without delay 
the regency by a law. 

“ Unite all for the public safety, in 
order to remain an independent na- 
tion, 

(Signed) Napo.eon,” 
CHAMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sitting of the 22 June, 1815. 


After a long discussion and several 
different motions, the Chamber de- 
crees— 

“ Considering that the first interest 
of the French people is the maintain- 
ance of the laws which secure the or- 
ganization of, all the powers, pass to 
the order of the day on the proposi- 
tions which have been made as to 
torming it into a National Assembly, 
or a Constituent Asse mbly : 

“That the President with his Bu- 
tau shall repair to Napoleon, for the 
purpose of expressing to him, in the 
hame of the natign, their acknowledge- 
ments, and the respect with which it 
‘ccepts the noble sacrifice which he 


has made to the independence and 


ee happiness of the French Nation: 

‘ That there shall be named with- 
cut delay a Commission of five Mem- 
ot which three shall be chosen 
of Representatives, 
rom the Chamber of Peers, 
of exercising provi- 
functions of Government, 

“'nat the Jdinisters shall continue 


ALL 


their respective functions under the 
authority of this Commission.” 

M. le General Solignac.—You 
have decreed the nomination of an 
Executive Council, and I propose 
that Commissaries be sent to the head- 
quarters of Lord Wellington for the 
purpose of making known to him the 
new situation of France. 

M, le President.—I beg leave to 
recal to your minds the necessity of 
voting the acceptance of the abdica- 
tion of the Emperor. The Assembly 
votes unanimously this acceptance, 
which shall be sent in a Message to 
the Emperor by the Members for- 
ming the Bureau. 

The result of the deliberations of 
the Chambers on this communication, 
was presented in the afternoon to his 
Majesty, by deputations composed ot 
members of the Burean of each cham- 
ber. His Majesty replied to both 
Deputations in nearly these terms : 

“ T thank you for the sentiments 
you express. I recommend to the 
Chamber to reinforce the armies, and 
to place them in the best state of de- 
fence: those who wish for peace, 
ought to prepare for war. Do not 
expose this great nation to the mercy 
of the foreigner, lest you be disappoint- 
ed in your hopes. In whatever situa- 
tion | may be placed, I shall be hap- 
py if France be free and indep + dent. 
In transferring the right which France 
has given me to my son, during my 
lite, { make this great sacrifice only 
for the welfare of the nation, and the 
interests of my son, whom I therefore 
proclaim Emperor.” 

(Other documents omitted for want 
of room, as thev arrived on the eve of 
publication, will appear in our next.) 


Observations on the EDINBURGH E.r- 
hibition of Patatings. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr, 
your remarks on the Edinbury? 
Exhibition of Paintings, contain- 
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ed in the last Number of the Maga- 
zine, have attracted notice, by the 
concise and perspicuous review which 
they afford of the merits of the varieus 
Artists who have contributed to it. 
Lhey are evidently the production of 
a mind well acquainted with the true 
principles of Art, and not unaccus- 
tomed to the critical examination of 
pictures of the best schools. A tone 
of indulgence to those defects which 
are usually attendant on the works of 
young artists, pervades them general- 
ly, which ts doubly grateful when con- 
trasted with the caustic tone of the cri- 
ticisms, or rather satires, to which our 
ixhibition bas annually given birth. 
‘Lhe small number of pictures in the 
last Exhibition, compared with those 
of former years, shews but too clear- 
Jy, that serious dissensions have a- 
risen In the associated Society of 
Painters, which have at length caus- 
ed the secession of several of those 
whose works mainly contributed to 
the eclit of those of former years. 
—These dissensions you seem to 
think are solely attributable to a 
difference of opinion as to the dis- 
posal of the funds. ‘This, however, 
i conceive to be by no means the 
chief cause of the existing evil.— 
The grand origin of the schism is to 
be traced back to the foundation of 
the Institution. ‘There we find, Sir, 
that the Society of Scottish Artists 
was projected and formed by a class 
of persons, who, (with I believe 
two exceptions at most,) were at the 
very bottom of the profession. In the 
orginal list of members, the names of 
LIAMs, D. THomson, the NasMyYTrHs, 
and GEDDES, arenotto be found. One 
of the members I have mentioned as an 
exception, and who was certainly the 
only painter among them, appears to 
have been locked upon with no very 
favourable eye. His presence was 
doubtless a restraint.; and, for some 
sharp remonstrances against certain 


jobs, which are alleged to have been 


conveyed in terms not sufficient]; 
spectful, he was forthwith expelled, 
The only obstacle to the harminy 
of the associated Artists being po, 
removed, they proceeded to elect 
President over a bowl of punch, and 
the said President immediately named 
for the office of Secretary, with a sql. 
ary of £.50 per annum,—a “ 
in Edinburgh,” whose whole busines; 
consisted in correcting the proof sheets 
of the Catalogue, and certain other 
duties, equally unimportant and easy 
of performance. The public »aturally 
concluded, that their decayed bi. 


_thren of the pallet, and members o; 


the Society too, were either unable ty 
perform these duties, or unworthy o! 
the trust. 

‘he New Association about this 
time began to attract the notice o! 
the more Eminent Scottish Artists, 
who could not help foreseeing thai 
an Edinburgh Exhibition, supported 
by such members, must, from mere 
poverty of talent, tend inevitably te 
the degradation of the Art, and in. 
volve in it consequences injurious to 
their own respectability. Instead, how- 
ever, of at once meeting together and 
forming a new Association, whic) 
would have put down the other, they, 
in an evil hour, determined to join i, 
and the Associated Artists did then 
the honour of adding them to thei 
list. “(he name of Geddes, howeve!, 
is an honourable exception: he de- 
clined it. 

In consequence of this memouable 
union of all the talent and accot- 
plishment of which Scottish Att 
could boast, with the merest pretend 
ers to either, the public had the mor 
tification of seeing Kaeburn, a simp 
member of the Society, with one vols 
and no influence, under the Presidency 
of a man of some merit, I allow in hs 
own way, but whose works were the 
little heard of, and as little admired. 

It could hardly be expected thst 
such a Society could long flourish 
in which men of education and _ 
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were elbowed and outvoted by those 
whose rank in the profession as little 
eatitled them to such privileges, as that 
of the man who played the Cock in 
Hamlet to claim professional kindred 
with Garrick. 

‘The above history of the Society I 
| believe to be correct in all its mate- 
ial features, and, after perusing it, 
your readers will be at no loss to ac- 
count tor the deficiencies in the cata- 
logue, which every succeeding year 

increases. 


The remedy you propose is in itself 


very good, indeed the only one which 
can ever effect a cure; but I am 
inclined to doubt if it is possible to 
procure it. In proportion to the 
number of her inhabitants, I believe 
Scotland possesses nearly as much 
true relish for Art as England, but 
het comparative poverty narrows the 
field of competition; and the people 


{Scotland pay too many taxes, and, 


in order to rival their English friends, 


= live too much up to their incomes, to 


| leave much to be spent in adorning the 
| walls of their houses with Paintings. 
Like their neighbours of England too, 
® they-are too fond of their own faces, 
| and prefer the daily view of their 
| “family groupes,” to the most poeti- 
} cal conceptions of the best painter of 
History or Landscape. ‘Thirty years 
| 430, Scotland was infinitely behind 
| Encland in ail those elegant and 
| comfortable accommodations which 
| Custom is gradually rendering indis- 
: pensible, and she has still much to do 
| inthisrespect. The more prominent de- 
“ences are of course first attended 
| © Parks must be inclosed, splendid 
p Mansions are to be erected, roads and 
Onidges must be made, and I rejoice 
our great landed proprie- 
| mad ave begun to think, that de- 
Sg churches are not only as 
R “ary a8 porter’s lodges, but fully 
Ohamental in the landscape. 
these improvements shall 
 ‘aken place, (and they are rapid- 
on,) we may hope, without 


415 
being represented as too sanguine, that 
our countrymen will cultivate with 
ardour a knowledge of the fine arts 
in general—the monuments of which 
are the glory of a nation, and can 
alone convey to remote ages an ade- 
quate idea of the state of refinement 
which it had reached. 

In the mean time, it is the duty of 
every one who is alive to the beauties 
of the fascinating art of painting, to 
encourage a taste for it wherever his 
influence extends ; and respectable pe- 
riodical works like yours, may serve 
this end in no ordinary degree. 

The preceding remarks have al- 
ready extended so far, as to pre- 
vent me from passing minutely over 
the catalogue. I may only mention, 
that, in my humble opinion, your re- 
marks upon the prevailing defects of 
Mr Raeburn’s manner, are singular- 
ly judicious: you have given the 
precise feeling, which was universally 
expressed, when { happened to be in 
London a few weeks ago, during the 
Exhibition at Somerset House. While 
I was pleased to see the works of our’ 
countryman, (the portraits of Lords 
Kinnoull and Fife) placed in the 
most conspicuous part of the room, 1 
was made too sensible of that black, 
and dingy hue which you condemn, 
and which was rendered the more 
offensive, by a comparison, which 1t 
was impossible to avoid making, with 
Sit T. Lawrence’s magnificent por- 
trait of the Regent, in which the most 
effective shadows uniformly arise from 
the incidental colour. 

Mr Raeburn was formerly accused, 
both here and in London, of being tow 
free in the use of purple for his sha- 
dows,—but the black was reckoned 
new,and many of his London admirers 
who would not allow any charge of 
bad taste to lie against him, inststed 
that it must proceed from some grow- 
ing defect of vision! The portrait 
of Lord Kinnoull was particularly 
obnoxious to this criticism, and the 
same fault was remarked in that . 

or 
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Lord Fife, although the theatrical at- 
titude of the latter (which I beg to 
assure Mr Raeburn is quite out of 
fashion) was more particularly cen- 
sured. But Painters have not always 
the choice of the attitude, as we may 
be well convinced, by looking at 
No. 30. (Mr Hope Weir) where the 
attitude and dress are shocking be- 
yond any thing Mr Raeburn has ex- 
hibited for many years. 

Among the portrait painters, you 
pay a well-earned tribute of praise to 
Mr Nicolson, who, like Mr Raeburn, 
seems an accomplished man, and no 
maker of pictures by rule and com- 
pass. He may be truly said * to feel 
his art.” His progress in colouring 
within the last year is quite wonder- 
ful. 

But the most extraordinary speci- 
men of art in the Edinburgh Exhibi- 
tion, is undoubtedly Mr Gibson’s 
Landscape — Composition,” (No. 
77.) ‘Lhe progress of this gentleman 
in that most difficuit branch of the 
Art, to which he applies himself, is 
certainly greater than that accomplish- 
ed by any Scottish Artist in the same 
time. 

It is but a few years ago that the 
Amateurs of Edinburgh, (many of 
whom were quite aware of the great 
literary acquirements of Mr Gibson, 
and even of the extent of his critical 
powers as a painter) searched in vain 
tor any thing like a pictwre of his, in 
the more conspicuous parts of the 
room, In some obscure corner was 
found some wretched d:is—some cold 
and crude views of Canonmiils, the 
favourite subject on which in these 
days he was wont to exercise his pen- 
cil, and which were usually classed 
under the head of the * Trash of the 
E.xhibition.” 

Even at that inauspicious period of 
his professional career, however, I re- 
collect to have heard an eminent 
painter, now in London, remark, that 
Mr Gibson had talents as an artist, 
which, if improved, would one day 
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conduct him to eminence. I did no: to fort 
pay much regard to this remark at the do we 
time, and perhaps should never hay mers @ 
recollected it, but for the pictuy be” 
now in question, which Is unquestiog. imped 
ably composed in a higher strajp, much 
than any thing attempted by a Sco. suffere 
tish Artist since the days of 
man. I by no means assert that it \ son— 
a faultless picture, and I am disposed his dif 
to acquiesce in your remarks on two be sal 
points of it, which you very properly — 
notice. I allude to the tone of the You 
sky and the waterfall: the former ony 
too blue, and of course too cold.— 
The “ cause for thus treating it,” is, expres: 
however, obvious enough: there isa 4 
sober grandeur in the whole concep. dear t 
tion of the picture, approaching to ante 1 
the severe, which does not admit of the pi 
warm colouring ; but, in avoiding this For sor 
defect, the artist has fallen into ano- he aba 
ther, by making the sky unnecessarily mucha 
cold. Your objection to the want of (partic 
Chiaro Scurois not very well founded ; picture 
it is not in a picture of this sort tha 7 i) : 
an Artist has it in his power to ply 7 the ma 
tricks with colour. It is certainly em 
one of rather a sertous cast, embody 
ing the Artist’s conception, of an a. aa 4 
cient Roman city (with every alter 
tion to those localities which are tur 
nished by theclassics,) the magnificea! 
reality of which can now be no Longe! 
contemplated; and that sombre cat 
of feeling, induced by the recolle 
tion that such magnificence only ae 
ists in imagination, 1s finely supp’ of 
by the funeral procession introductd vas 
in the foreground. These are the 
feelings with which I surveyed ths a 
noble picture, and I should. think hibited 
that Artist aimed at producing the™ eas 

I have left myself but little room which 
to say any thing of the pictures oi the Band y 
Rev. J. Thomson, and I regret 
less, as you have anticipated almot a. 
I had to say. Ss 

Mr grand error sect? 


to consist in his not adopting °°", 


nil 
decided manner, and painting" 


i 
straight forward : he has ge jus ene 7 


if 


to form one of his own, which he will 
do well to think of soon. His man- 
yors are almost as various as his pic- 
ress Can any thing be a greater 
impediment to his progress? How 
much has not the younger Nasmyth 
suffered from the same cause ? Com- 
position seems very easy to Mr Phom- 
sn—but, unlike painters in general, 
his difficulties begin where theirs may 
be said to end: I allude to his defi- 
ciencies in the detail of his pictures. 
Your remarks on the last picture 
ever painted by the late David Thom- 
son, while they convey an elcquent 
expression of regret for the loss of 
one, whose Society was deservedly 
dear to all who knew him, are not 
more favourable than the merit of 
| the picture fairly claimed for itself. 
For some time before homson’s death, 
he abandoned that style which was so 
muchadmired in his early productions, 
} (particularly in the beautiful upright 
picture in the first Edinburgh Exhi- 
| tion,) and began to paint sea views in 
| the manner of Turner. He did not 
} seem to be quite aware of the difficul- 
| tyofthis style, and that to produce 
| similar effects to those of that cele- 
F brated Artist, many years must be 
devoted to Improvement in the man- 
| ual part of his art. His pictures of 
this class may be considered as fail- 
| ures, and a succession of them made 
; some of his most ardent admirers be- 
p eve that a passion for the kindred 
| ats of music and poetry, (in the for- 
} ner of which he had made extraordi- 
nary proficiency,) had begun to pre- 
p “inate over the love of his proper 
pt. The picture, however, now ex- 
{ hibited, shews clearly that he had re- 
: ete to that style of painting in 
Was most fitted to excel ; 
are in it such decided 
of Improvement, that we are 
entitled to presume, that if a 
1 teags measure of life and health had 
to him, he would have 
“ned and maintained a share of pro- 
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4lo 
fessional reputation equal to most of 
his cotemporaries. 

Of Davib ‘THomson’s private cha- 
racter, I am quite aware that this is 
not the place to say much. ‘The re- 
collection of his many estimable qua- 
lities will ever remain fresh in the 
minds of those who had the pleasure 
ot being numbered among his friends, 
and although to such it were super- 
fluous to enumerate them, it may be 
gratifying to the Public to be infor- 
med, that the esteem which ail his 
friends entertained for him was not 
conciliated alone by admiration of his 
genius, but was founded on a sincere 
respect for his manly, independent 
spirit, his ardour in the defence of 
virtue, and inflexible adherence to 
the practice of it; and for the most 
exemplary performance of filial duty, 
of the importance of which no man 
ever entertained a higher sense.— 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s &c. 
U. F. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Beluga. 


STRAY individual of this singular 

kind of small whale had for some 
time been observed passing up and 
down the Firth of Forth, its fine white 
colour rendering it very remarkable. 
About the middle of the month it 
was detected floundering among the 
shallows at the ford near the ruins of 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, and was soon 
dispatched, by people armed with 
musquets and spears. 

We know that two young Belugas 
were many years ago observed by 
Col. Imrie, of the North British Staff, 
cast ashore near Thurso in Caiihness- 
shire; but neither Pennant in his 
British Zoology, nor Turton in his 
Fauna Britannica, makes any men- 
tion of the occurrence of the Beluga 

on 


| 
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on our coast. With us therefore it 
is a rare animal, and certainly one of 
the most curieus of our occasional vi- 
sitants. 

It is an inhabitant of the Arctic 
seas; weil known to the Europeans 
residing in Hudson’s Bay, and killed 
in great numbers by the Greenlanders 
near Disco Island. 

It is described by Otho Fabricius 
in his Fauna Groenlandica, under the 
name of Delphinus Albicans; and by 
De la Cepede, in his Histoire des Ce- 
tacées, by the title of Delphinapterus 
Reluga; the French naturalist found- 
ing a generic distinction on the strik- 
ing circumstance of the want of a 
dorsal fin, Itis also described and 
figured by Pallas, in his Travels. 

The specimen taken in our Firth 
was a male, nearly of full growth; 
measuring in length, between 13 and 
14 feet, and in circumference, where 
thickest, 9 feet. The colour was a 
beautiful rich white, as already men- 
tioned, 

Drawings of the exterior appearance 
ot the animal, and also of the viscera, 
were taken by eminent artists: and we 
have reason to think that a particular 
description of the specimen, illustrated 
by figures, will appear in the next part 
of the Memoirs of the Wernerian Na- 
tural History Society. 

We cannot conclude this notice, 
without praising the very laudable 
zeal for the interests of natural history 
displayed by Mr R. Bald, of Alloa, 
who, on hearing of the occurrence, in- 
stantly repaired to Cambuskenneth, 
and caused the specimen be transmit- 
ed to Edinburgh. It not unfrequent- 
ly happens, that rare animals, particu- 
larly inhabitants of the sea, are cast 
on our shores, or taken by our fisher- 
men, and either entirely neglected 
or suffered to perish among the hands 
of persons ignorant of their import- 
tance in the eyes of the naturalist. 
Were gentlemen resident on the spot 
to exert themselves on such occasions 


as Mr Bald did in procuring the Be- 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufactures, ec. 


luga, many rare additions to the liy 


of British animals might be expected, Qu th 
CANONMILLS, N he. 
29th June 1815. om 
Happy 
MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF yy. la 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENC), Throug 
AND THE FINE ARTS. ss 
New species of plant, as a substi. 
tute for hemp and flax, was exhi. 
bited lately to a great number of the 
members of the House of Commons. 
It was brought from Canada, and j; SI, 
in its texture as fine as silk, and ha ‘HO 
been ascertained, by convincing ex. ‘el 
periments, to be of nearly double the ‘of sys 
strength of the best Pilau hemp. Its ‘ estab] 
durability is a still more distinguish. ‘heap 
ing quality, as it has been found in. ‘ facts: 
corruptible in water, It is also inf. try, un! 
nitely more prolific and_ productive Bayle, 
than hemp, as it will grow on ground was en] 
of almost any quality, and has the ai the p 
farther advantage of being perennial, HM icbratec 
and, once sown, requires no farther to have 
culture. a sickly 
Part of a very curious paper by Sir Ever 
H. Davy was lately read to the Roy- proven 
al Society, detailing some of his new af Optic 
and curious experiments and discov- Cullen, 
eries on the combinations of iodine ence of 
with oxygen and the acids. It ap JM ancients 
pears that, when oxygen is combined suppose 
with iodine, it first assumes a pasty ving ner 
or gelatinous appearance, and after- neration 
wards becomes solid ; with sulphune asserted 
and nitric acids something similar oc Way to | 
curs: these solid combinations Sit 
very properly calls oxyiodats, as they JM & the }, 
differ very materially from all the ‘ation, 
other salts, the names of which tr Much 
minate in cic. Gay Lussac, Adjunet 
having, anticipated the existence o UP; to w 
such bodies, proposed to call them ry wo 
iodates ; but this name, Sir H. just) 
observes, conveys a very hat wh 
idea of their real character, which inceasin 
singular and interesting. The 
of these salts approaches to are phil ave 
cording to the quantity of unco™ 2 Pi 
ed iodine present in them 0 June | 
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Advantages of Comparative Anatomy. 


Qn the Advantages ta be derived from 
the Knowledge of Comparative Ana- 

Happy the man, who, studying Nature’s 

laws, 

Through known effects can trace the secret 


CAUSC. 
Translation from VIRGIL. 


Edinburgh, 14th April 1815. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


SIR, 
Yow very lately was Natural 
©*” History, in which the order 


‘of system has been so very happily 
‘ctahlished, nothing but a confused 
‘heap of inaccurate and uncertain 
facts!’ ‘he science of Chemis- 
try, until it engaged the attention of 

Boyle, Boerhaave, and Stahl, and 
wasembellished with the rudiments 
ofthe present doctrines, by our ce- 

brated countryman Black, appears 
to have been only in the first stage of 

asickly infancy. 
Every science has had its era of im- 
provement or embellishment. hat 
at Optics by Newton, of Medicine by 
| Cullen, &c. &&c.; and even the sci- 
ence of Mathematics, in which ihe 
ancients so highly excelled, and were 
‘upposed tol have perfected, is recei- 
ving new lustre from the present ge- 
neration, I think it may be fairly 
| “serted, that Scotland has paved the 
‘ay to the vast improvement in ag- 
cultural pursuits, which has adorn- 
td the labours of the present gene- 
Tation, 

Much yet remains to be done. An 
Adjunct has, however, just started 
whom a farmer of the last cen- 
wos Would little have thought of 
for advice or instruction. 
been pursued with 
ustry and ardour on the 
1780, appears, at last, 
the attention of a 
equal in literary rank 


dgnity to Berthollet, Morveau, 
line 1815, 


Lavoisier, or Fourcroy, who there 
first introduced Comparative Anato- 
my asa polite and legitimate branch 
of siudy —ingrafting, upon it, that of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

These observations are suggested 
by a prospectus of a course of Com- 
parative Anatomy, just published by 
Dr Barclay of this city. 

Lhe field is wide, grand, and open ; 
but that part of it which mainly con- , 
eerns your friends, is the second 
branch, where his prelections and il- 
lustrations will pour fresh knowledge 
upon a field hitherto not only barren 
and unfruitful, but perverse and ste- 
rile; I mean the stock of knowledge 
possessed by country farriers. But, 
supposing their perversity to carry 
them the length of rejecting such in- 
struction, still country gentlemen, by 
imbibing this knowledge, will be 
taught how to appreciate the labours 
or advice of these practitioners. They 
will procure materials on which to 
found a plan of thinking for them- 
selves, till at length they will be able 
easily to discover who are ignorant, 
and who well informed and rational. 
Besides, what bright hopes does sucis 
a discipline raise, of seeing the dis- 
eases of our flocks and herds treated 
upon principles as pure, liberal, and 
scientific, as that of medicine! What 
hopes does it raise, of the horse, and 
every domesticated animal, not only 
being well treated in sickness, but 
the various breeds improved, and bet- 
ter adapted to local circumstances 
and situations!——-On the Continent, 
such men as we have noticed, did nct 
think their names dishonoured, if at- 
tached to treatises on the diseases of 
poultry: —May not the exertions of 
Dr Barclay, on this occasion, rouse 
other philosophers to follow his foot- 
steps, and lead them to adorn, as he 
has done, the Study of Nature ? 

In the expectation that this may 
be the case;—in the hope that far- 
riers and country gentlemen may net 
turn away their eyes from this ‘sub- 

ject, 
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ject, without due consideration,— 
where every step tends to produce 
new delight, new facts, illustrating 
the Divine Order of Nature, and to 
pour fresh instruction upon the mind 
of man,—I take my leave of you; 
not without an ardent desire that you 
may as eagerly recommend it as | 
now do. lam, 
SIR, 
Your, &c. 
J. 


Account of the Table-Linen ennually 
manufactured an DuUNFERM LINE. 


UNFERMLINE has long been dis- 
tinguished for the manufacture of 


table-linen: in no other place, with-: 


in the uuited kingdoms, is this branch 
of trade conducted on so extensive a 
scale. 

In the infancy of the manufacture, 
it was the practice to weave it only 
during the summer ; the winter being 
employed in making ticks and checks, 

About the year 1749, the British 
Linen Company sent a person hither, 
to employ as many looms, as could be 
procured, in weaving table-linen ; and 
it has been believed, that the looms 
belonging to the place did not, at 

* ihat time, exceed four hundred. 

Since the above period, the trade 
has gradually increased :—In 1788, 
about nine hundred, and in 1792, 
twelve hundred looms were thus oc- 
cupied; and of the last - mentioned 
number, above eight hundred belong- 
ed to parishieners. 

‘The number of looms employed ia 
the year 1813 was one thousand, of 
which nine hundred and thirty were 
within the limits of the parish *. 

‘Lhe average value of table-linen, 


Table Linen manufactured in Dunfermline. 


* Besides those oecupied in working 
table-linen, about one hundred and sixty 
looms, in the parish, have, for some time 
past,, been employed in weaving cotton 
soods, for the manufacturers of Glasgow, 


annually manufactured, (when 
ed and ready for the market) for sw». 
years past, may be reckoned to hay, 
been from £.90,000 to £.100,009, 
In the weaving of table-linen, Jp. 
bour has, (in the course of time) by 
means of different discoveries, beep 
greatly abridged. At first, the ma. 
nufacture generally consisted of sip. 
gle and double diaper, which differed 
trom each other, merely in the tex. 
ture, or tweel of the cloth. In work. 
ing these diapers, three persons were 
necessary 3 two in the operation of 
weaving, one of them at each end of 
what ts called the dy; the shuttle 
being thrown through the web, from 
the one to the other: the third per. 
son stood at the side of the loom, end 
drew not only the sed for the pat- 
tern, but also that for the shuttle; 
and was named the cord-drawer. But 
an invention was discovered, which 
completely superseded the necessity 
of having a cord-drawer; and by 
means of which, diapers were woven, 
by ¢wo persons, with the same facility 
and expedition as when éArce wet 
employed, 
Afterwards, another species of die- 
per was introduced, called hack-hur- 
ness ; the fabric being the same with 
that of double diaper, but differing 
from it in respect of the patter, 
which was five times more extensive: 
the looms for weaving back-harness 
were mounted in such a way a8 hot 
to require a cord drawer ; but the 
mode of raising the patterns was 
tally different, from that invented - 
the diaper, and attended with 2 gr 
dexl of trouble to the two tradesme 
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(particularly in changing the us, 

terns) they being previously oblig’ 'ss, aly 

to commit them to memory, ‘ nen, dia 
at an average, required four na fr, are 
bour, but in relation to jndyvidu with 

Perth, and this place. A few looms leave 
ing plain About 


wise, are engaged In weavi 
sheetings, &c. 
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more or less time, according to the 
srength of their memories, and the 
nature of the patterns *, 

At this time, there were a few 
looms fitted up for weaving single 
aad double damask: the cloth of the 
ingle was the same as double diaper, 
or back-harness; but the double da- 
mask of a much stouter fabric than 
the single 5 and shewing the pattern 
much bolder. In working these da- 
masks, the labour of three persons, 
was then requisite, two of them being 
employed as weavers, and the other 
a a cord-drawer. 

Diapers, back-harness, and damask 
continued to be woven, in the man- 
ar which has been mentioned, till 
the intreduction of what is called the 
jiy-shuttle : by this invention, a single 
tradesman, was enabled to work dia- 
per and back-harness, without any 
assistance whatever; and to weave 
damask, with the aid of a cord-draw- 
e. The next invention in the a- 
bridgement of labour, was the weav- 
ing of damask without the aid of a 
cord-drawer 3 this, at first, did not ex- 
s ‘end to patterns on a large scale 3 but 
has since been improved, so as to 

comprehend those of the largest size. 
At the same time an invention was 
tallen upon, which, in working back- 
harness, produced the patterns on the 
webs in an easy and expeditious man- 
her; and completely relieved the 
ptadesman from the trouble of com- 

mitting them to memory.. An im- 
provement has lately been introduced 

ot putting damask patterns on the 
‘ymoolt: this reduces the former ex- 
Dense two thirds, 
owing to successive discover- 
| hy — different kinds of table- 
taper, back-harness, and: da- 
now woven by one person, 
bs orig “ much expedition and ease 
_sinally by three +. 


| Wii. patterns consisted of small flowers, 
pS} Saves, Ke. thickly placed on the web. 
oe twenty-eight years ago, the 
order to procure dressing for 


Several of the tradesmen here have 
discovered genius in drawing patterns 
for the table-linen ; and some of them 
have obtained premiums, for their 
drawings, from the ‘Trustees for Fish- 
eries, Manufactures, and Improve- 
ments in Scotland. 

‘The manufacturers, within these 
few years, have paid unusual attention 
to the designs, or figures for diaper, 
back-harness, and damask : and much 
improvement, (particularly with re- 
spect to the damask) has taken place, 
in point of novelty, variety, and beau- 
ty. In order to have a succession of 
new and elegant ones, ‘hey employ 
several persons in drawing patterns, 
and give very handsome prices for thie 
productions of their ingenuity and la- 
bour. 

What contributes, not a little, to 
increase the variety of damask pat- 
terns, is this, that they become the 
exclusive property of the individual 
manufacturers who pay for them, and 
consequently cannot, (without per- 
mission.) be copied by others; and 
that the draftsmen are not at liberty 
to sell the same pattern to different 
persons. 

The damask patterns consist of 
flowers, shrubs, trees, birds, &c. ;— 
those of flowers are drawn more from 
imagination than from nature: the 
middle - piece, whien it consists of 
flowers, is generally drawn in wreaths, 
forming a garland, with a small pot or 
centre-piece :—sometimes the pattern 
consists of a fancy pot with flowers : 
—where the middle is composed cf 
trees, birds, or shrubs, a more strict 
adherence to nature is observed. 


their webs, generally took oat-meal seeds 
and emerged them, for some days, in water; 
afterwards the water was strained off the 
seeds, and mixed with flour, and the mix- 
ture boiled till it came to proper thickness : 
this was not only expensive, but tended to 
harden the yarn too much: since that period, 
potatoes have been employed; which, be- 
sides being cheaper, answer the purpose 
much better. 
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Landscapes, water-falls, and other 
natural objects, such as ponds with 
fish, or water-fowls swimming and 
flying about ;—trees, growing on the 
sides of ponds, containing birds nests, 
of various kinds, with young in them, 
have been introduced, with gocd ef- 
fect. 

When the pattern is repeated upon 
the breadth and length of the cloth, 
the borders are generally repeated, or 
couble, and consist of flowers or fruit ; 
but when a pattern is to be only once 
on the breadth of the cloth, the mid- 
cle-piece, at an average, extends to 
within four or five inches of the 
border; and the borders of such a 
pattern, in general, have no part of 
them repeated, aud consist of festoons, 
ornaments, and other fancy pieces. 

A. number of patterns consist of 
fine fancy borders; the middle being 
enurely occupied with small sprigs, 
or spots. 

Table-cloths can be furnished, of 
any desired length and breadth; and 
persons may have their coats of arms 
and mottos wrought into any table- 
linen they choose to commission. 

Here are to be seen two curious 
specimens of the weaving art; a wo- 
man’s shift, and a man’s shirt, which 
were wrought in the loom by a wea- 
ver, a native of the place, now alive, 
of the name of Henry Meldrum.— 
‘hey have no seam, and were finished 
without the smallest assistance from 
the needle. ‘Phe man’s shirt has but- 
ton holes fer the neck and sleeves*. 


Memoir of the late Wit11am Daw- 
son, Esq. of Graden. 


Dawson, the subject of this 

Memoir, was born at Harperton, 
in Berwickshire, of which his father 
was tenant, in February 1734. He 


* The shift was woven in 1808, and the 
shirt in 1813, 


Memoir of the late William Dawson, Esq. 


was sent to England whien about |g ££ 
years of age, for the purpose of a. , 
quiring a more correct Knowledye ‘ 
of practical agriculture than was 
that time to be obtained in his yo. ‘ 
tive county, where modern improve. 
ments had not yet commenced. Hi 7 
first residence was with Mr Ball, 
gent to the Duke of Leeds, near Shef. | 
field, in Yorkshire, where he conti. Bi 
nued three or four years. During ad 
this period Mr Dawson regularly m 
took a share in all the operations of a lat 
farm, and acquired that expertness of 
in every branch of labour which he 17 
found of so much advantage to him 
in instructing his servants, when he Fr 
came to adopt the same management an 
on his farms in Scotland. Among all 
other improvements, it was here that tiv 
he first witnessed the cultivation of en 
turnips according to the best prac. ma 
tices of those times. His leisure sev 
hours were occupied in extending his of 
knowledge beyond the different parts Hi plo 
of manual labour in which his time tha 
was principally employed, and part juri 
cularly in acquiring a considerable 
degree of skill in the construction of ter 
agricultural implements ; in which, Da 
throughout the course of a long lil, adv 
he made many useful improvements ori 
From Mr Ball’s, Mr Dawson went not 
into Essex, and resided some time 0 Da 
the estate of Lord Fitzwalter, wher the 
he gave his attention, chiefly to the HR pay 
different branches of grazing ; and ie F pen 
afterwards travelled through sever his 
other counties of England, accurae trac 
ly examining the best courses of hus nei 
bandry, and storing up for his om cun 
use whatever seemed likely to be Was 
troduced with advantage into his 0 twe 
country. 
On his return to Harperton he afte 
mediately began, with the consent he g 
his father, to make trial of such mote fere 
of cultivation as seemed adaptet® I 
the soil of that farm; in 
he employed clay-marl to 4 
tent, at a time when the use 0" ie 


manure was scarcely 


Memoir of the late William Dawson, Esq. 


jistrict 3 and, * instead of dropping 
‘the attempt, as Lord Minto seems 
‘to have done, he persevered for se- 
‘yeral years, till better access was 
‘opened up to lime, and till he found 
‘that, owing to the trouble and ex- 
‘pense attending marl, he could ma- 
‘nure a larger extent of ground year- 
‘ly with lime, at a cheaper rate*.’ 
But as the soil of Harperton was not 
adapted to turnips, he did not com- 
mence the culture of this root upon a 
large scale, till he entered to the farm 
of Frogden on his own account, in 
1759, 

. The arable land of the farm of 
Frogden is chiefly of a sandy soil, 
and was at that time without fences, 
and otherwise in a very unproduc- 
tive state, so that great exertions in 
enclosing, cleansing, draining, and 
| manuring the land, were required for 
several years at the commencement 
of Mr Dawson’s lease. Here he em- 
| ployed lime to so great an extent, 
| that the proprietor, afraid of the in- 
| jurious effects which had been often 
| experienced from severe cropping af- 
ter lime, readily agreed with Mr 
| Dawson for a liferent lease, at a small 
| advance of rent, in addition to the 
original one-of 19 or 21 years. It is 
not true, as has been alleged, that Mr 
| Dawson used so much lime, because 
the proprietor had obliged himself to 
pay its original cost. ‘he whole ex- 
| pense was incurred by himself, tho’ 
his exertions at that time were so ex- 
} traordinary as to appear to all his 
Neighbours little suited to the cir- 
cumstances of a tenant. ‘The lime 
5 Was brought from a distance of almost 
} ‘wenty miles, at first in four- wheeled 
“ggons, drawn by four horses, but 
“terwards intwo-horse carts, to which 
healways continued to give the pre- 
rence over waggons. 

§ Draining, which was then very lit- 
“eknown in Roxburghshire, was exe- 
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cuted by Mr Dawson in a very eflec- 
tual manner; and, when he was in 
want of stones, he had recourse to an 


.expedient which he had seen adopted 


in Essex, With implements contri- 
ved for the puipose, the drains were 
made wide at the top, of the requi- 
site depth, and very narrow at the 
bottom. He then filled them with 
broom, placing the bare stalks un- 
dermost, and compressing their bushy 
tops above, through which the earth 
can penetrate but a very little way. 
Some of them, says Dr Douglas®, 
have lasted upwards of thirty years, 
without any appearance of failure. 

But that for which the agriculture 
of Scotland is mosi eminently indebt- 
ed to Mr Dawson, is the culture of 
turnips. Before his time, this valu- 
able root, the foundation of all geod 
husbandry on dry soils, had been in- 
troduced by proprietors both in the 
east and west of Scotland ; but it had 
made very little progress, and pro- 
duced no improvement in the gene- 
ral state of agriculture, even in what 
were then considered the best culti- 
vated counties. The farmers of those 
times, like the lower classes of the 
teuantry at present, had an insuper- 
able aversion to every innovation on 
their established routine ; and view- 
ed the attempts of proprictors, with- 
out the least inclination to imitate 
them. But when Mr Dawson, him- 
seli a rent-paying farmer, cultivated 
turnips upon an extensive scale, his 
practice began to be followed by some 
of his neighbours ; and from his ex- 
ample, and by means of the workmen 
whom he trained, the present most 
approved mode of cultivating turnips 
gradually spread over all the south- 
eastern counties. 

Mr Dawson began the cultivation 
of turnips at his entry to Frogden 
farm ; but it is understood that they 
were raised in the broadcast manner 
till L763, when he adopted the prac- 

tice 
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tice of drilling. The first drills were 
formed by laying two furrow-slices 
together, leaving a space untouched 
between each drill; and this firm 
ground was afterwards raised by a 
plough that followed; so that every 
drill or ridgelet consisted of four 
furrows laid together, instead of two, 
as at present. Mr D. himself, when 
this mode was first tried, held the 
plough that formed the two-furrow 
ridgelets; and was followed by his 


best ploughman, who cleaved out the 


interval that was left between them. 
At this time, tho’ two-horse ploughs 
were sometimes used, and always by 
Mr Dawson, a driver was constantly 
employed to guide the horses ; but in 
the afternoon of the very first day, a 
trial was made to dispense with the 
driver when forming the first ridge- 
lets or feerings; and so evident were 
the advantages of the ploughman 
himself directing the horses, that very 
soon afterwards all the drivers were 
dismissed. Mr James M‘Dougal, 
now tenant in the parish of Linton, 
in Tweeddale, was the first plough- 
man in Scotland that ever drew a 
straight furrow with two horses with- 
out a driver, and was the first person 
whom Mr Dawson employed to form 
the turnip drills in the way just men- 
tioned. ‘The breadth of the drills 
was at first 3 feet, but after the land 
was once thoroughly cleaned, so great 
a breadth was found unnecessary, and 
they were accordingly reduced to the 
present breadth of 30 or 27 inches. 
The extent of his turnip crop was 
usually about 100 acres yearly. At 
first they were consumed mostly by 
cattle, which were sold throughout 
the winter and spring, for many years, 
chiefly in Edinburgh market. At 
this time very few cattle were fatten- 
ed in Scotland after the grass season ; 
and the profits of this and other 
branches of Mr Dawson’s manage- 
ment were accordingly considerable. 
Thus, the predictions of his ruin, 


which were freely hazarded by his 
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neighbours, were soon succeeded jy 


an irresistible conviction of the 
periority of his system, and by ti, ait 
imitation of those practices whic) 4 SI 
were at first very generally ridicul.4 pro 
Sometime after, however, Mr Day. sing 
son, being satisfied of the creat bene. and 
fit which the land received from ji, | to b 
turnips being eaten on the ground by 1 
sheep, gave up the fattening of cattle. judi 
and his whele turnips, latterly, wer int 
allotted to sheep alone, with the ey. enal 
ception of a small portion carried to the 
his straw-yard cattle, to convert the proy 
straw into manure. den. 
Mr Daswon, for several years af. I 
ter his entry to Frogden, adcpted yeal 
what is called the Norfolk rotation, tron 
one half of his arable land being un- his { 
der corn, and the other half under his | 
clover and turnips, in equal propor. poss 
tions, But he soon found that his soil and 
was too weak for this constant til. mai 
lage; and that it was necessary, in lease 
order to ensure abundant crops, that in | 
his clover division should be left in He 
pasture for three years or more. ‘This Edi 
course he ever afterwards persevered lew 
in, and all his crops were according- nual 
ly most luxuriant and productive. of h 
The success which was the just re- uily 
ward of Mr Dawson’s judicious and two 
spirited management, induced him to ossif 
extend his concerns beyond the farm min 
of Frogden; and he afterwards rent: state 
ed the contiguous farms of Morbat- retal 
tle-Tofts and Grubbet, about three tal f 
miles distant. On these farms, the mar, 
former of which consists of low lying to th 
arable land, and the latter chiefly 
steep hills, better adapted for shee? cum 
pasture, Mr Dawson repeated all b» \ 
former operations; and the vast as a 
provement effected on the hills . 
Grubbet, by means of lime, are st! 
conspicuous among the pastures ° in 
that district, after the lapse of up: he, 
wards of thirty years. Such p's at cle 
them as were too steep to be frequent mr 
ly brought under tillage, were hime 
on the surface, after being clean a 


fallow or turnips; and the lime W* 
jarrow? 


? 


8ement, till the 
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iartowed in With the grass seeds sown 
along with the first erop thereafter ; 
_-amode of management by which 
, small quantity of lime was found to 
produce very beneficial effects in rai- 
sing and maintaining the finer grasses, 
and which, in such situations, ought 
to be more generally adopted. 

The consequence of this liberal and 
judicious expenditure was soon visible 
in the increase of his fortune, which 
enabled him to purchase and improve 
the estate of Graden, an extensive 
property adjoining to his farm of Frog- 
den. 

During the last twelve or fifteen 
years of his life, Mr Dawson retired 
from the personal superintendance of 
his farms, which then devolved upon 
his two sons, the elder of whom still 
possesses the farms of Morbattle-Tofts 
and Grubbet; and the younger re- 
mained at Frogden till Mr Dawson’s 
lease was purchased by the proprietor 
in 1812 for a life annuity of £. 800. 
He spent the last years of his life in 
Edinburgh, where he died, after a 
few hours illness, on the 29th of Ja- 
nuary 1815, in the eighty-first year 
of hisage. He had been occasion- 
aily slightly indisposed for a year or 
\wo before with the same disease (an 
wsification of the heart) which ter- 
minated in death; but the general 
tate or his health was good, and he 
retained the full possession of his men- 
\2l faculties till his last moment. He 


| married the year preceding his entry 
'o the farm of Frogden, and has left. 


a numerous family in prosperous cir- 
CUuMstances, 

wt Dawson was exceedingly re- 
a in his habits, and most correct 
“hd systematical in all his agricultu- 


operations, which were not only 


well conducted, but al ways executed 
season. His plans were 
re ae of an enlightened and sober 
ms yee and were persisted in, in 

every difficulty and discou- 
y were reduced to 


bractice, Every one who knows the 


obstacles that are thrown in the way 
of all innovations in agriculture, by 
the sneers of prejudice and the obsti- 
nacy of ignorance, and not unfre- 
quently by the evil oflices of jealousy 
and malevolence, must be aware, that 
none but men of very strong minds, 
and of unceasing activity, are able to 
surmount them. Such a man was 
Mr Dawson ; and to this single indi- 
vidual may be justly ascribed the me- 
rit of producing a most favourable 
change in the sentiments, in regard 
to the trial of new experiments, as 
well as in the practice, of the farmers 
of Scotland. The labouring classes 
were not less indebted to this eminent 
person for opening up a source of em- 
ployment, which has given bread to 
the young and feeble in almost the 
only branches of labour of which they 
are capable in merely rural districts. 
Most of his servants continued with 
him for many years; and such as had 
benefited by his instructions and ad- 
vice, were eagerly engaged to intro- 
duce their master’s improvements in 
other places. His benevolence, which 
often sought for objects at a distance 
that were not personally known to 
him, was displayed not only in pe- 
cuniary donations, while the giver 
frequently remained unknown, but 
was strikingly evinced in the atten- 
tion which he paid to the education 
of the children of his labourers, for 
whom he maintained teachers at his 
own expense. If fame were always 
the reward of great and useful talents, 
there are few men of any age or eoun- 
try that would live longer in the 
grateful remembrance of posterity 
than the subject of this memoir. 

In concluding this hasty sketch of 
Mr Dawson’s life, and the improve- 
ments introduced by him, it is im- 
possible net to contrast, with a feel- 
ing of grateful exultation, the present 
agricultural state of Scotland with 
what it was when he commenced his 
operations in ‘Jiviotdale. Did our 
limits permit, it might perhaps be 
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neither uninstructive nor inconsistent 
with the present subject, to carry the 
contrast and the inquiry to even more 
remote periods ;—to trace the fluc- 
tuations of that enterprising spirit 
which, on the extinction of the Bor- 
der feuds, re-appeared under a more 
benignant aspect to enlighten and 
fertilize the country its wasteful ar- 
dour had so often disturbed. It 
would be curious, too, amidst those 
changes to observe what various veins 
of intellect the same excitation dis- 
closes in different individuals, and 
the mutual influence and relation be- 
tween the useful and ornamental arts. 
But we cannot here enter upon such 
investigations. It is enough to no- 
tice, that the same remarkable dis- 
trict, the scene of so many bloody 
conflicts,—-which trained to war and 
tumult the turbulent heroes of Ber- 
derstory—the Douglases, and Homes, 
and Scotts;—-can boast, in our own 


times, a host of names more benefi-_, 


cently illustrious. The houses of 
Home and Elitot have produced Lord 
Kames, Lord Heathfield, and Lord 
Minto. Of humbler origin, Leyden 
and Park, with all the indefatigable 
intrepidity of their ancestors, have 
persevered, and (unhappily for the 
world) have perished in the prosecu- 
iion of far nobler enterprises ;—and 
the parish of Edaam, which gave birth 
to the Poet of the Seasons, also pro- 
duced the Father of Scottish husban- 
dry——William Dawsen. 


On the Advantages of Parish Banks. 


10 THE EDITOR. 

SiR, 
OME of the ancients defined man 
as being a two-legg’d animal with- 
out feathers. One of the academies 
of Athens, in which the definition 
was adopted and supported, was some- 
times frequented by the acute and 
cynical Diogenes, whose penetration 
enabled him to discover absurdities 
or defects which were not perceptible 
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to many others, and whose satiricy! pu 
disposition inclined him to ridicyl, qu 
what men of less severity would haye dec 
passed unnoticed. Accordingly hy gui 
one day introduced a living cock, art 
divested of feathers, into the Acade. recl 
my, and asked the Academicians, in is 
application of their definition, If that will 
animal was one of their own species’ whe 
Man has, by some of the modems, nefi 
been defined a hoarding animal. But der 
this definition, although admitted as by 
just, might be found equally appli. the 
cable to some of the baboon tribes, the 1 
the tame Jackdaw, and several others vaci 
of the brute creation. Whatever than 
may be adopted as the exclusively qual 
distinguishing and discriminating fea- for $i 
tures of the human race, it will be will 
admitted, with very few if any ex- excit 
ceptions, that man loves, and is de- as to | 
sirous of independence. Without en- own, 
tering into any discussion of the activ 
extensive and varied topics of politi- of in¢ 
cal, civil, moral, and religious inde. nity t 
pendence, which have engaged the 
minds, and employed the hands of huma 
millions, from the earliest of times to best a 
the present hour, it may be noliced, grace 
that independence, for the means of Bm ‘en | 
corporeal subsistence, upon the eon- Cutior 
passion or liberality of others, altho’ to ren 
one of its lowest branches, is of most Pol 
essential importance to by far the H ex 
greater part of mankind, ‘The cul- om, ¢ 
ture and encouragement of those pro- i Possibl 
pénsities, which are most conducive wre: 
to this end, is ‘worthy of the atten with i 
tion and care of even the most exalt: Ot the’ 
ed ranks, and the most enlightened i we 
minds. The moment any one, wha he 
ever his natural character, or incidet- pu 
tal condition may be, becomes de- By 
pendent upon others for his subs : 
tence, he must resign himself to — tas 
guidance and direction, comply wil! 
their will, however different frow hi Mite, 
own inclinations, and in all thins Co 
r the 

endeavour to please or flatte 
bestower of his daily bread. A 7 when 
of independence being gone td, or 
ness, and the loss of every garner i 
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inciple, follow as necessary conse- 
quences: In proportion to the ruin or 
decay of these, is the degradation, 
uit, and insecurity of society. The 
artful and cowardly will take indi- 
rect and base means to procure what 
is really or fancifully necessary : they 
will plot against the lives of those by 
whose deaths they expect to be be- 
nefited ; or, by fraud and deceit, plun- 
der the unsuspecting of their wealth, 
by gaming or hazardous practices : 
the bold and daring will arm against 
the rich, on the road, or in their pri- 
vacies deprive them of life, rather 
than miss their treasures. Others, un- 
qualified, or incapacitated, by nature, 
for such artful or dangerous practices, 
will pilfer or beg, and, if possible, 
excite the compassion of others, so far 
astolive, without any industry of their 
own, upon the charitable gifts of the 
active and economical. The sinews 
of industry are thus relaxed, prospe- 
rity blighted, society disturbed, civil 
authority and rule endangered, and 
human nature divested of many of its 
best and most amiable principles, dis- 
graced with vices and crimes, which 
even prisons, transport ships, and exe- 
cutioners, are unable, either entirely 
to remedy, or altogether prevent. 
Politicians and legislators have of- 
en exercised their sagacity and wis- 
dom, either to palliate, or as far as 
possible to prevent such evils. Could 
‘ociety itself be brought to co-operate 
with individual benefactors, the chance 
i their laudable endeavours succeed- 
ng would be greatly increased. No- 
thing can be better calculated for 
‘nis purpose, than warmly to cherish 
‘sense of independence, and direct 
influence in the most secure path. 
*te are, or may be, in the life of 
‘very man, periods when loss exceeds 
expenditure unavoidably goes 
%n income: but there also are, 
be, in the life of every man, 
am unre the reverse is the case ; 
ie © latter can be so husband- 
managed, as to correspond to, 


une 


4 


or exceed the former, independence 
for the means of subsistence will be 
infallibly secured. All must, in spe- 
culation, approve of this source of in- 
dependence, however contradictory 
their own actions may be. None 
who are uncorrupted by vile habits, 
but would prefer being able to pur- 
chase, with their own means, what is 
either useful or agreeable, rather than 
procure them from the resources of 
others, 

Little can be learned on this sub- 
ject from the experience of antiquity. 
Greece and Rome, however eminent 
for ingenuity and patriotism, have 
nothing to boast, of their knowledge 
of the theory or practice of banking, 
assurance against unavoidable and ac- 
cidental losses, annuities secured in 
youth or prosperity, for supporting 
men in old age or adversity. These 
institutions, of modern invention, are 
at present in a favourable state of im- 
provement, and of very extensive uti- 
lity. Mercantile and monied men, 
the landed proprietor and the culti- 
vator of the soil, have all easy access 
to, and may be greatly benefited by 
them. On thistopic illusiration would 
be superfluous. By the introduction 
of friendly, or brotherly societies, pa- 
rochial, or banks of savings, the most 
ignorant and indigent may, during 
their gleams of prosperity, lay a foun- 
dation for after independence or re- 
spectability. This is equally favour- 
able and desireable in the times and 
country where we live. The lower 
ranks in Scotland have long been 
eminent for honest independence, 
which they have supported by perse- 
vering industry, and rigid economy. 
The disposition to economy is, from 
causes that will readily occur to many, 
rapidly declining; the number that 
live on parochial, and other aid, or 
by begging, daily increasing, Of 
the truth of this, all accustomed to 
attend to the management of public 
funds are fully sensible, which is far- 
ther confirmed by the er 
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fears of many intelligent Scottish land- 
holders, of a rapidly approaching poors 
rate in the country. Parochial as- 
sessments are far from being unknown 
in many places of Scotland. Bride- 
wells and houses of industry may, in 
some degree, prevent begging, and de- 
ter from idleness ; but it is much bet- 
ter, and sometimes more easy to pre- 
vent an evil, than to remedy it. If 
a mean, dependent spirit, followed by 
all its train of baleful, evil consequen- 
ces, among the great body of the peo- 
ple, can be prevented, or even retard- 
ed, by friendly societies and parochial 
or savings banks, what name does he 
deserve that would not countenance 
and encourage them? 


Yes,—-let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native virtue than all the gloss of art. 


Influenced by such motives, the 
author of this has endeavoured to che- 
trish a friendly society among his pa- 
rishioners, who, by contributing eigh- 
teen pence quarterly, and paying in 
money proportioned to their age, the 
circumstances of their families, and 
of the accumulation of the society’s 
funds will, to a certainty, receive a 
comfortable support during bodily 
distress, or the natural infirmities of 
old age. He has also, and for many 
years, been the private banker of se- 
veral individuals, who receive a pro- 
missory note for any trifle they may 
deposit, which is repaid, in whole 
or in part, on demand, and with bank 


interest. To render this private prac- | 


tice more generally useful, it was 
made public on the Sth of March 
1815, under the following regula- 
tons, Viz, 
Ist, That the cashier and account- 
ant shall find good security for not 
less than two hundred pounds ster- 
jing; the bond, or obligation, to be 
lodged in the poors box, and under 
the key of the Kirk-Treasurer ; or de- 
posited in any of the banking-effices 
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of the neighbouring burgh, and to |. 
answerable for all sums deposited, an, 
the interest that may be due thereon, 

2d, ‘That any sum, not exceedin 
ten pounds, nor under five, shall }. 
received, and a receipt granted {i 
the amount, repayable on deman( 
in whole or in part, with four per 
cent. interest for the money during 
the time it has been lodged. 

3d, ‘Uhat these receipts, if bearing 
the name of the original holder, and 
of all successive holders, shall be pay. 
able to any person who may produce 
them, upon their marking their name 
in like manner. 

4th, The time of depositing and 
receiving money is the same, viz, af. 
ter six o’clock Pp. M. from the middle 
of March to the middle of Septem- 
ber ; after four o’clock of the six te- 
maining months. ‘This regulation 
may be departed from, but only for 
the accommodation of the public. 
The preceding regulations to be sub- 
scribed by not less than three respect- 
able persons, besides the cashier, who 
are all conjunctly and severally bound 
for their execution and his introms 


sions, 


From things like these may Scotia’s gra 
deur spring, 

That make her lov’d at home, reverd & 
broad 3 

Princes and Lords are but the breath of 
Kings, 

An honest, independent man, ’s the noble! 
work of God. 


O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil, ; 

For whom my warmest wish to heavel 
sent, 

Jong may thy hardy sons, 

Be blest with health, and peace, 
content : 


of rustie toil, 
and sweet! 


And 0! may Heav’n, their simple 
revent 
contagion, weak and 

Then, however crowns and cor onets _. 
A virtuous populace may rise the * put 

And stand a wall of fire around pire 
lov’d isle. 
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On Cairns and Tumuli found in the Borders. 


On the Carrns and Lumuli found in 
the Borders, with Remarks upon the 
unctent Rites of Sepulture incident 
to the Boreal Nations. 


From the Antiquarian History of Dumfries- 
shire. (In the Press.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 


‘HE ancient sepulchres of the Ab- 
original inhabitants of Britain, 
consist entirely, as far as has yet been 
explored, of a heap oF loose stones, or 
oravel, thrown together in a circular 
form: these are sometimes covered 
over with a thin stratum of fortuitous 
earth, which, on that account, are de- 
nominated or Cemetrie.— 
Those that are left naked and exposed 
are called Cairns, which, in the Celtic 
Scythic language, siynifies an Abode, 
or Town, as being raised immediately 
upon the high ways which led to their 
dweilings, In distant ages, when the 
houses of the Britons were only move- 
able cottages of wood, they might 
frequently have been erected upon 
the very spot where these habitations 
stood: Caesar himself seems to have 
been of this opinion, vide Oppidum 
Brittantorum—de Bello Gatiico, Lib.5. 
where they are fully described in all 
the energy and truth of this elegant 
historian, Nor was the custom inci- 
dent to the Northern nations alone, 
the Greeks and Romans frequently 
erected such humble dormitories for 
their soldiers, and the cairn, or tu- 
mulus, was piled to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the first of men. Over the 
ashes of Patroculus, the Greeks erec- 
ted an immense mound, which Homer 
denominates “ Tumbon et Stenia.” 
The Romans called them Tumuli, 
ind of such materials were construc- 
ted the tombs which neas piled over 
the ashes of his father Anehuses and his 
nurse Caveta. These cairns, which 
. see erected in various parts of this 
Caled Were raised by the ancient 
i onlans, in order to protect the 
ues of their forefathers. But a 


4°27 
very elegant author, of the psesent 
day, has tallen into a mistake anent 
the origin and use of catrns; he says, 
they were exclusively erected to perpe- 
tuate the memory of some great ac-. 
tion, and that the idea of something 
noble or praise - worthy was always 
connected with them. So far from 
this being the case, we have only to: 
turn over a few pages of the Antiqui- 
ties of Nations both sacred and profane, 
there we will find that cairns were 
frequently thrown together, to deno- 
minate a course, or imprecation, upon 
the bones of him who slumbered be- 
low ; or to mark out, to succeeding 
ages, the fatal spot where blood had 
been shed, or some unnatural crime 
had been perpetrated. sacred 
history, it is told how Achan was 
stoned without the camp, and a heap 


of stones raised over tt to this day. 


Our Saviour, in allusion to this ancient 
custom, bids the Jews throw the first 
stone at the woman whom they accu- 
sed, if they themselves were without 
guile. In Wales, it is customary to 
exclaim, when any persen has done 
them wrong, “ A cairne on your 
head,” as a token of abhorrence for 
the person to whom it is addressed ; 
and in Morayshire, when any person 
commits suicide, &c. a cairne is im- 
mediately piled upon the ‘spot where 
the deed was committed. Even at 
this length of time, a cairne can be 
pointed out on the east side of the 
King’s park, raised in detestation of 
a cruel murder, perpetrated by one 


‘Nicol Muschet on the body of his wife 


in the year 1720. So that the cairne, 
or heap of stones, was a token of aé- 
horrence as well as of respect common 
to most. nations whether savage or 
civilized. 

The cairnes or piles of loose stones 
which crown the summits of most of 
our border elevations, seem usually tho’ 
not universally to have been Sepulchrat 
Monuments,—vide “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, note to Canto third.” It 
is difficult, however, to determine to 

whom 
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whom these cairns or tumuli owe 
their origin, since their forms are uni- 
versaily the same; but when opened, 
they may very easily be assigned to 
their respective people,from the nature 
ot the instruments, coins, urns, stone- 
coffins, ashes, and burnt bones, &e. 
with which they are in general filled. 
Some of these urns have been dug up 
with Runic inscriptions upon them, 
others containing Saxon coins, others 
Roman arms, &c. not a few with 
calcined bones, and melted metals. — 
‘Tacitus, in his Moriéus Germeno- 
rum,’ mentions that it was the cus- 
tom amongst the Cambrii, and other 
northern Germans, to bury their dead 
in utns. But whether it may gener- 
ally have been a custom among the 
Britons is a doubt which time alone 
can determine. ‘There was one open- 
ed some years ago, upon the estate 
of Gen. Sir P. Irving, at Robgill, in 
this county, in which were urns full 
of ashes and half-burnt bones, a Bri- 
tish spear, together with several for-' 
tuttous stones, &c.; the place where 
the urns were contained was made in 
form of a trench, about two feet long, 
eighteen inches broad, and of the 
same depth, lined with flag stone, and 
covered with large flat stones to 
preserve them. Others have likewise 
been dug up in the same neighbour- 
hood, containing several curiosities, 
such as urns, bones, heads of spears, 
helmets, pieces of gold, &c? We are 
informed by Suetonius, that at the 
burning of any General’s body, the 
soldiers threw their arms into the fire. 
Injecere flammee (says he) et ve- 
teranorum Militum Legionari Ar- 
ma sua, quibus exculti funus celebra- 
bint,’? which accounts for the various 
pieces of armour found in most of 
them. In Galloway, a cairne was 
opened some years ago, in which was 
found a helmet, but so miserably shat- 
tered by the fire, that it crumbled 
into a thousand pieces. The helmet, 
in all probability, was Roman, as a 
battle was fought upon the banks of 
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the Cree, where they were found, be. 


tween the Romans and the 


Picts, 


confederated with the Scots, in anno 
195, as appears from several ancient 
chronicles yet extant. ‘The appear. 
ance of helmets, spears, &c. in these 
tumuli, might be accounted for, on 


other principles, viz. that a 


nelent 


custom of erecting trophies of arms 
in honour of the dead. Virgil alludes 
to this custom in speaking of the se. 
pulture funeral rites of Mesenus : 
At Pius Ain€as ingenti mole se- 


pulchrum, 


Imponit suaque arma, viro Renum- 


que tubamgue, 


Monte sub aerlo,qu nune Misenus 


ab illo 


Dicitur, zternumque tenet per se- 


cula nomen. Lib. vi. 
With regard to those in 


which 


money has been found, they must 


undoubtedly have been Roman; for 


it does not appear that money 


was in 


use in this island during these ages, 
save what was imported from Rome 


for the payment of the Imperial armies. 


The Odo, which used to be put into 
the mouths of the dead, to pay the fer- 
ryman of Styx, together with various 
other coins thrown into the rogus, oF 


funeral pile, point out the buri 
ces of these people in a par 


al pla- 


ticular 


manner. ‘The bones of men and cal- 
tle, so frequently found in these de- 
positaries, was also conformable ( 
an ancient custom, both among the 
Greeks and Romans. Plutarch and 
Strabo both mention this peculiar rite, 
when speaking of the Greeks slain at 
Thermopylae. In these cairnes have 
also been found cuneiform stones ° 


the silicious kind: these stone 


S, tho’ 


of a smal] bulk and weight, yet when 


fixed into a log, or large piece 0 


f wood, 


become of use to the priests in - 
sacrifices. My worthy 
Irving, Advocate, has a stone © me 


kind in his possession, ofa longitudina 


form, with a hole perforated 
one end. In others have 2ls0 
found stone coffins, composed of ¥ 
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qones artfully connected together, 
the bottom of clay, baked in the fire, 
of avout four inches thick, and co- 
lured like a tile: these have been, 
fier, found to contain part of the clo- 
thing of the defunct, pieces of wood 
that composed the roguws, and several 
articles of an adventitious nature. 
That these cairns, or ancient places of 
spulture, were originally incident to 
Britain, is evident from what both 
Ciceroand Cesar, as well as ‘Tacitus, 
says upon this head: from them we 
lean, that the noble youths of the 
Gauls, who were educated among the 
Southern nations in all the learning, 
customs, and manners of the Greeks, 
transported these rites into this island 
long before the invasion of Judius A- 
gricla—I am, Sir, &c. 

W. S. IRvING. 
Edinburgh, March 20th 1815. 


Narrative of a Visit to LitaKoo, in 
South Africa. 


By Dr Lichtenstein. 


YHEN we arrived at the plain 
where stands the town, a great 
number of people came out to meet us, 
women and children, as well as men. 
these our protector put aside, order- 
ing them to make way for our train: 
those who were the most trouble- 
some he drove away with his syambok. 
On entering the town*, we came im- 
mediately into a pretty wide street, 
tunning partly between houses, and 
partly between the hedges that sur- 
‘ounded the kraals for the cattle. 
he houses were all of a circular form, 
with the roof running up to a point : 


ph are united together below by 
N Walls of loam ; above, fora little 


*T call this 
meither walle piace a town, though it has 


the roof rests upon a circle of posts, - 


way below the roof, they are left open 
to admit light and air, At the doors, 
which are almost ail to the street, sat 
a great many women and children, 
who looked at us very quietly as we 
passed by. Farther on, we came to 


some places where there were neither 


shrubs nor grass, and then again to 
several little crooked streets of un- 
equal breadth. As the circular hou- 
ses, and the quadrangular kraals be- 
tween them, are placed in all direc- 
tions, with regard to the neighbour- 
ing houses, the streets are, properly 
speaking, little else than open spaces, 
having no regularity, either in their 
direction or their breadth. 

The tall giraffe-tree reminded us 
that we were approaching the habi- 
tation ot the king. We entered a 
large quadrangular space, well fenced 
round, in the middle of which this,tree, 
having three stems, rose. ‘The place 
was now empty; only Mulihawang, 
with his counsellors, Jay upon the 
ground, at the entrance, basking in 
the sun. He no sooner saw us than 
he rose up, received us very cordially ; 
and while he gave his right hand by 
turns to us all, with his left he point- 
ed to the tree, as if inviting us to ac- 
company him under its shade. He 
went slowly and silently before us, 
till we were directly under the tree ; 
then turned round, and seemed wait- 
ing to know our pleasure. At the 
same time he made up a very solemn 
mien; and throwing all possible dig- 
nity into his somewhat melancholy 
countenance, in which there were 
many venerable wrinkles, he gave us 
to understand that here, between the 
stems of this tree, he was, as it were, 
upon his throne in full majesty. 

Kok was now desired by us to re- 
peat the assurances of friendship from 
the Dutch government at the Cape, 
and to represent us as ambassadors 
from the governor. The king, hav- 
ing no conception of the nature of the 
establishment in the colony, could not 
easily be made to understand our re- 
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lation with the government. At first, 
he took the Landdrest for the gover- 
nor himself, and could not be recon- 
ciled to the idea of an inferior magis- 
trate. As I had heard, that among 
these people the king’s sons alone were 
sent on embassies, I advised our cal- 
ling ourselves the sons of the gover- 
nor, and then the king seemed tho- 
roughly satisfied upon the subject. 
We now produced the presents. ‘They 
consisted of a thick stick five feet in 
length, with a large metal head, on 
which was engraved the letters B. R. 
the cypher of the Batavian Republic, 
with the name of Mulihawang, and 
the date of the year; of a roll, con- 
taining about ten pounds of tobacco ; 
some pounds of glass beads of all co- 
lours, some dozens of large, smooth, 
steel buttons, some knives, some brass 
wire, &c. This was only a part of 
the presents destined for him ; accord- 
ing to his desire, Kok carried him the 
rest in the evening secretly : in them 
was included a small quantity of our 
dried European pulse, and some new 
bread, which h2 had particularly de- 
sired. All these things seemed to 
please him very much; he received 
them with much ceremony, but avoid- 
ed any expressions of great delight. 
The stick he placed by him against the 
tree: the rest of the things were con- 
signed to the care of his walet-de-cham- 
bre, Mutiri, who was in attendance 


near him, and who contemplated them > 


with great eagerness and curiosity. 
As we were going to enter upon 
the other objects of our embassy, he 
desired that we would not detain him 
too long, and answered, not with ab- 
solute indifference, but with no great 
interest, that as to the principal ques- 
tion, whether he would in future ever 
permit white people to live in his coun- 
try, he had no objection to it, pro- 
vided they brought with them the 
means of subsistence, When asked, 
whether he ‘vas satisfied with the 
missionaries, who had just quitted the 
country, living among his people ; he 


answered, that he knew very little of 
them; that he believed they wer 
good kind of men, and he had no. 
thing to say against their returning ; 
but he wished, above all things, that 
Kok would remain there, since h¢ 
was well acquainted with husband. 
ry, and had already given them sume 
very useful instructions in it, 
During this conversation, which 
lasted almost an hour, a great num. 
ber of people had: come into the in. 
closed places. All crowded forwards 
to hear something of what passed, s0 
that our young protector, and the 
king’s counsellors, had some difficul- 
ty to keep them from pressing upon 
us. Mong, and some others of our 
party, had brought with them little 
papers of snuff and tobacco, with 
which, after the audience, they pur- 
posed to present some of the most dis- 
tinguished persons that might be pre- 
sent. Unluckily, they suffered these 
papers to appear too soon, and sud- 
denly there burst forth such a tumult, 
such crying out among the people, 
and such a scrambling, that it was 
impossible for the conversation to be 
thought of any more. The King, 


who himself got a thrust in the ribs, 


endeavoured, at first, to quiet them, 
by crying, with a loud voice, ham" 
thamaja: go away; get you gone; 
and indeed all were silent who heard 
his voice. But those who were too 
remote to hear it still continued thei 
clamour; the women in particular, 
stretching out their arms, cried with 
all their might, /ekoano montjuko, 
us tobacco; till the monarch, * 
length losing all patience, took his 
large mantle under his left arm, “th 
with his right, swung his tremenco's 
sjambok of rhinocerus leather, si 
ing on all sides, till he fairly r 5 
the whole multitude before him. ‘ 
was a signal to his courtiers pte 
the same ; so that the blows ngoee 
handsomely every way, and 
was heard but the strokes of the thors 
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upon the leather cloaks 5 947 whi 
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yho did not make their retreat with 
sificient speed, got a stroke or two 
upon their naked legs. Miutiri, who, 
as guardian of the presents, remained 
neat us, justified this proceeding of 
his master very warmly, assuring us, 
that it was contrary to the customs 
of the country for women to enter 
that place, and this was what made 
the King so exceedingly angry. In 
less than a minute the court was en- 
tirely cleared, when Mulihawang, 
having placed a guard at the entrance, 
came back to us, and listened a while 
longer to our interpreter, yet with 
constantly decreasing attention, till 
at length, his wholly abstaining from 
any answer gave us to understand 
that it was time we should take our 
leave, At parting, we invited him to 
dine with us the next day, which 
seemed to please him very much, and 
he gave us free permission to walk 
about the town, ordering some of his 
people to conduct us. As we were 
gong away, he called after them, 
that they should use the sjambok if 
the women were again equally trou- 
blesome. 

We were now carried through an 
absolute labyrinth of little alleys, 
large places, and broad streets, to the 
quarter in which stood the principal 
houses. Here we were first introdu- 
cedinto the inside of one; it was 
that of our conductor. A number of 
children, the greater part of whom 
were entigely naked, were playing in 
the warm sand before the door, and 
the rest were made to come out, that 
We might see every thing more com- 
modiously, While Kok was explain- 
Ng to us the structure of the house, 
and the uses of the various implements 
and utensils which it contained, the 
inhabitants remained on the outside, 
oat the our numerous company, with- 
es © slightest appearance of dis- 
dle sey to take down and han- 

i very thing: they did not even 
Ibis ry to see what we were doing. 

worthy of remark, asa proof 
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of their confidence, and as a matter 
of forbearance on their part, that, 
during the whole time of our stay, 
not one of the people appeared arm- 
ed; as if they were desirous to avoid 
every thing which might have, in the 
slightest degree, an inimical appear- 
ance. It was only in our visits at 
the houses, that we saw their shields 
and hassagais: among the rich there 
were generally thirty or forty of the 
latter standing in some remote corner. 

The commodiousness and durabi- 
lity of the houses was what struck us 
most at this first visit. As the great 
care and exactness with which they 
are built forms one of the principal 
features in which these people differ 
from the Caffre tribes of the east, and 
especially from the Koossas, a parti- 
cular description of one seems not to 
be here out of its place. A Beatjuan 
tribe always fix their abode in the 
midst of a wood of mimosas, the stems 
of these trees, which here grew toa 
considerable height, being one of the 
most essential articles in building 
their houses. Twelve or fourteen of 
these stems are requisite to build a 
good house; eight or ten -of these 
must be nine feet high, the rest three 
or four feet higher. ‘The shorter are 
stuck upright in the ground at equal 
distances, forming a circle the dia- 
meter of which is from sixteen to 
twenty feet; and this serves as the 
outward scaffolding on which the roof 
rests; the long stems form a small cir- 
cle within, to which the roof is slop- 
ed; but the highest part of the roof 
is not exactly in the centre, because 
it rests upon one of these posts which 
is longer than all the rest, and thus 
the roof has the appearance of a not 
perfectly regular dome. The thatch 
with which it is covered is either 
straw or reeds, very ingeniously wo- 
ven together. A wall, the height of 
aman, is formed of mimosa boughs 
interivoven between the pillars, the 
thorns of which are turned in so dex- 
terously, that passers by are in no dan- 
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ger of being caught by them, while, 
at the same time, not the smallest 
beast of prey could press through. 
This hedge is plastered over within 
with a smooth and firm plaster, com- 
posed of argillaceous earth and ox- 
dung. A similar wall, but higher, is 
formed by the circle of posts within ; 
and this is the principal abode of the 
family, the outer part being allotted 
to the servants. ‘The entrance is by 
a door-way, between two of the posts. 
‘The inner beams and cross spars, on 
which the roof rests, serve for hang- 
ing up the clothes and skins; a reed 
mat is also often stretched over these 
beams, on which, as in a granary, or 
garret, many sorts of food are spread 
out to be dried, and kept for store. 
Also for keeping the stores, a sort of 
pantry is often built up in the back 
part of the house, with twigs and clay, 
in a spherical form, and five or six 
feet high. There is never any bad 
smell in these houses, because of the 
tree circulation of air: the inhabi- 
tants are entirely sheltered from rain, 
and in the heat of summer it affords 
them a cool shade. 

The huts of the poor are smaller, 
not being above eight or ten feet in 
diameter, sometimes even they consist 
only of a conical roof, resting upon 
the ground, having neither light nor 
air but through a low door: a low 
fence is then commonly made round, 
within which the smaller domestic 
animals, as the kids and others, are 
kept. ‘The kraals for the cattle are 
spacious; they commonly join the 
house, and besides the outer hedge, 
which is generally the height of a 
man, they are often stuck round with- 
in, pretty thick, with palisades, at a 
little distance from the hedge, that 
the latter may not be injured by the 
animals themselves. 

The king brought two of his wives 
with him, who came on purpose to 
see our camp: he addressed a few 
words to them, and then left them, 
together with the men of his train, 


to amuse themselves, while he retired 
where he could be quiet. Kok, who 
was now summoned again to take upon 
himself the office of interpreter, intro. 
duced us, in all due form, to the la. 
dies, ‘Lhe one was the king’s third 
wife, Makaitschoah, about two-and. 
twenty: she had regular features, a 
fine form, and was very pleasing in 
her whole appearance. The other 
wife was the youngest of all the 
queens, scarcely fifteen years old, 
with brisk, animated eyes, but some. 
what of a negro countenance: her 
name was Marani. The high rank 
of both might be presumed, at first 
sight, from their cloathing : they wore 
cloathes striped, alternately, with the 
skins of the gerbon, and of*genet 
cats; and the eldest had a bunch of 
grey cats’ tails fastened to her left 
shoulder, which hung very ornamen- 
tally over the cloak, both before and 
behind. Over the breast of both was 
a piece of leather, finely tanned, which 
was fastened with straps over the shoul- 
ders, as well as round the body: they 
had both a profusion of necklaces, 
made of glass beads, of pieces of cut 
bone, and little plates of copper: a 
small part of the body was bare, but 
from the hips, some way below the 
knee, hung leather aprons both before 
and behind, which only, occasionally 
in walking, allowed the knee to be 
seen: the legs were wound round 


with leather, and on the feet were 


sandals fastened with several leather 
straps crossed over each other. ‘The 
lower part of the arm was ornamented 
with a number of rings, made ° 
giraffe’s hair, twined round brass wite- 
Makaitshoah wore, on her left arm, 
as a token of her rank, no less than 
seventy - two of these rings, which 
must have weighed some pounds, ave 
she was exceedingly pleased with out 
taking notice of them, and counting 
them. Her hair was dressed 
great care; it was divided into we 
bunches, which were well ru : 
over with the shining 
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hung down from the crown of the 
head, looking like a profusion of sil- 
ver (hread or cord. She invited us 
to examine it more accurately, and 
informed us, that the hair of the young 
girls was always kept cut very close- 
ly round the face, that it might grow 
more profusely upon the crown of the 
head, and that the bunches might fall 
more gracefully about, than could be 
the case if the whole hair were suffered 
to grow. 

We had tea prepared in the tent, 
and invited our royal visitors to come 
in and drink some: the invitation 
was accepted, and they sat down up- 
onachest, but our beverage was not 
to their taste: they appeared, how- 
ever, exceedingly delighted when we 
gave them wine; perhaps brandy 
would have pleased them still bet- 
ter, In our conversation, which began 
upon their children and their house- 
hold affairs, but which was afterwards 
turned to the situation of the female 
‘ex in European countries, Macait- 
‘choach shewed a great deal of good 
sense and judgment; she often com- 
prehended our interpreter fully, be- 
tore he had done speaking. Among 
other things, she remarked, very ju- 
diciously, that laws, such as ours, 
would not suit the Beetjuans, because 
there were so great a number of wo- 
men, and the male population suffered 
‘uch diminutions from the wars. At 
‘eng European works of art, till 
then unknown to them, bath the la- 
dies, particularly the youngest, evin- 
ced their delight by repeated loud 

usts of laughter. ‘The countenance 
of the elder gained exceedingly, by 

“ing thus enlivened, particularly as 
‘ne did not laugh so unreasonably ; a 
vgs Sweet expression about her 
teth Be the uncommonly beautiful 
ich she displayed, obliged us 
kn tess that the tasfe of the old 

§ Was abundantly justified; for he 

raised thi f; 4 l 

s woman from a low 

er present exalted rank, on 


account ’ 
beauty and discretion. 
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Marani, on the contrary, was daugh- 
ter to the prince of a neighbouring 
tribe, that of Chojaa. 

Our wine, and the pains we took to 
amuse the ladies, by shewing them a 
variety of things, to them objects of 
novelty and curiosity, detained them 
longer than they had probably inten- 
ded. We at length found their com- 
pany somewhat tedious, and were not 
very sorry, when evening, coming on, 
reminded them that it was time to 
think of returning ; this they did un- 
der the care of Kok, who had receiv- 
ed from the king a secret commission 
to that effect. A hint was given us, 
by these royal visitors themselves, 
that some presents must be made to 
them at their departure, which we 
attended to very punctually, and they, 
in return, left us some of their. neck- 
laces and arm-rings. By degrees, 
the company in general now took their 
leave : a few of the menonly, among 
others, the herdsman, Manong, re- 
mained at our camp all night. 


The next morning early, to our no 


small satisfaction, we received from 
the king a present of two beautiful 
black-spotted oxen, and a very fine 
cow, with a bull calf. We afterwards 
purchased four more oxen exactly the 
same, and carried the whole team to 
General Janssens, as a specimen of 
the beauty of the Beetjuan cattle.— 


After the necessary business of the 


camp was completed, I went, under 
the guidance of Kok, again to the 
town, to visit the king and the princes 
in their houses. As I passed along 
among the numerous inhabitants of 
this populous town, and met frequent- 
ly a face that I knew, my heart felt 
a secret delight, that fate had ap- 
pointed me, in preference to so many 
others, to visit a nation so well-worthy 
of attention, whose existence, as a half- 
civilized race, had long been utterly 
unknown, and whom I found, every 
hour, more reason to love and esteem. 
What [ had seen and heard, within 
the last few days, sometimes appeared 
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to me wholly like a dream; and the memorate and describe. As its signs, 


conviction of the reality of every ever to be translated by tancy, Rael Her 
object by which I was surrounded, lost, or less certainly recognized by catio 
gave me inconceivable delight. memory, objecis were confounded tally 
with one another, and what was worse, ‘i 
with their figurative symbols, word 
this way it became one fruity! and 
On the Invention of the Alphabet. source of the strange perversions in allix | 
ancient history, by which this was fl. been 
AS soon as men began to setavalue led with absurdity and fiction, [i writit 
on the treasures of humanthought, was longest and most assiduously cul. langu 
and perceived the insufficiency of un- tivated among those nations where, ject, : 
assisted memory to “preserve them, by locking up knowledge jn this man- tion i 
they must have begun the use of some ner in ‘mystery, particular classes of to gi 
of those means they have learned to mén found the successful means of with 
employ as the remedy of this insufhi- rendering it mosi subservient to have 
ciency, the permanentdepositin which their own interest and importance; would 
these treasures might be preserved. cherishing this mode of writing, even fusion 
The impression of marks on surfaces in preference to alphabetic, atter it to pre 
for this purpose was in some of its was known, and affecting to consider which 
forms so natural, and in one or other the latter as an inferior and vulgar art, tendec 
of them has become of such general But whatever display of ingenuity Sisyph 
and extensive use, that it is unneces- the formation and solution of hierogly- Value 
sary here to attend to any other me- phical writing might afford, it was bet : 
thod which has been any where adop- altogether incompetent to serve the The 
ted in its place. purposes for which-men had the great- buman 
If we suppose that objects orevents est interést in communicating and per- merabl 
were the first things which men were _ peiuating the conceptions of mind. compo: 
anxious to record, tt may be admitted Its natural, or emblematical figures, their d 
as the most ebvious expedient to those might serve as memorandums sug: thé firs 
who had yet found out none, to at- gesting the remembrance of persons cessant 
tempt'to form some such likeness of or facts, as riddles to be expounded, lorgott 
objects, such representation of actions astexts from which you might preach the cas 
and circumstances, as might suggest they had no connection with languaz*, lew ta 
the recollections they wished to retain. they could not be made the vehicle ot former 
To have given full representations, words, the channel through which the & the 
however; of this kind, with what de- living current of thought could flow, lon be 
cree of exactness Or propriety is ofno Weknow what were the favourite suh- found, | 
consequence, would have confined this jects of early writing, the treasurss fo vere, 
moce of communication to so few preserve which must have been the this dis 
subjects, that, to extend it as far as most anxious effort of human ingen’ fom va 
possible, it) was necessary to admit ty. They were the impressive nd Hex to 
partial substitution, and every kind of emphatic dictates of experience % Ing at ¢ 
ficnrative and ‘allegorical symbol.— wisdom, the value and effect of whic Mory, t! 
This gives the origin, the character, often lay in the aptness and force ? By t 
and limits of hieroglyphical writing. the expression; they were the ply * Say 
‘This mode of writing, the more ex- fancy, the flow of affection, the ah ‘e full 
tensive it became, became of necessity mated description of what tro 
the more obscure. was impossible, interesting in human life, most 
by means of it, to cive the correct dis- tiful in nature, where the wpe ns aci 
iinctions, the circumstantial relations equally in the fine selection ¢ ike he b 
of the subjects it wasintended tocom- word and its harmonious an mn the 
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Here the loose and conjectural indi- 
cations of the hicroplyphic were to- 
tally useless and inapplicable. 

‘Yo accomplish this purpose, every 

word must have its mark and tts place, 
aud where such was the object, to 
ax such marks to words must have 
been the first attempt in the art of 
witing. But in the most contracted 
languages, in which every known ob- 
ject, and quality, and effort, and rela- 
tion in Nature must have its name ; 
to give every word a distinct mark, 
with which in most cases it could 
have only an arbitrary association, 
would soon bury, in inexplicable con- 
lusion and oblivion, that which it sought 
topreserve. It is attempt from 
which the mind recoils, as at once at- 
tended with Sisyphean labour and 
Sisyphean impotence. Here is the 
value of the invention of an Alpha- 
bet: 
Though the combitiations of the 
buman voice in language are innu- 
inerable, the elementary sounds which 
compose them are few and simple, 
their distinctions easily acquired, in 
thé first instance, and from their in- 
cessant recurrence incapable of being 
lorgotten or becoming doubtful. In 
the case of verbal characters, every 
hew word is a separate study, to which 
former ones give no aid. ‘Tlie great- 
the number of words, distinc- 
on becomes the tore difficult to be 
found, the more ditficult to be remem- 
dered, Siinple marks soon exhausted, 
this distinction can only be derived 
dm variations becoming more com- 
Hex to an unlimited extent, increas- 
lig at every step the load to the me- 
‘tory, the confusion to the eye. 

By the literal characters, the ac- 
‘Mbition of the alphabet gives at once 
re hes Possession of the language, so 
becoming more difficult as it 
the ee the farther we advance, 
becomes the greater, till it 
as great as possible. 
hears who has learned to join his 

» 1S more completely master of 
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his language committed to writing, 
than the Chinese sage can be of his by 
the labour cf fifty years. In short, it 
is impossible to over-rate the value of 
this invention, or to mention any thing 
else which has been a more powerful 
instrument of the improvement of the 
human mind. It was worthy of the 
curiosity which it has excited, to trace 
the steps which have led to it. 

It is strange that men, who, pre- 
vious to the invention itself, had no- 
thing to suggest or to prompt the at- 
tempt, should have so completely ac- 
complished, without any traces by 
which we can find it in an imperfect 
state, that which, so well understood 
by us, seems yet so difficult, se much 
out of sight in their condition, that 
while some consider it as requiring the 
interposition of Heaven, so far as I 
know, no account which has been at- 
tempted to be given of this subject ts 
in the smallest degree satisfactory. 
The difficulty of explaining this in- 
vention appears to me tu have arisen 
from our attempting to derive it from 
circumstances which had no connex- 
ion with it, and could never have led 
to it, from some imaginary succession 
of the abbreviations and combinations 
of hieroglyphical signs *. 

If the question respected the origin 
merely of the form of ihe letters, we 
might readily in this case have re- 
course to bieroglyphics. But the re- 
solution of words into their elementary 
sounds, is a process altogether of its 
own kind, with which any application 
of 


* What alaboured, and how inconclusive 
a. disquisition, have we on this subject by 
Warburton, whose fate it, seems to have 
been, on more occasions than one, to toil 
like the giants heaping up their mountains ; 
to give a strained plausibility, by the bend- 
ing of a thousand facts, to doctrines, which 
the simplicity of sound reason at once re- 
jects: who, even where he is original, and 
logical, and 1 suppose I need not add learned, 
aisapplies and confounds the truth by race 
cal miseouceptions. 
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of these signs has no more connection 
than the knots or plaiting of the strings 
ot the American Indian, ‘The only 
case in which they could lead to the 
separation of a word into different 
parts, was in that of a few compound 
words, where each of these parts was 
significant by itself: their general ap- 
plication served to condense a num- 
ber of words into one symbol, by a 
process as different as possible from 
any that could lead to the resolution 
of words into their component sounds. 
It was impossible to put inte this sort 
of writing, those compositions, the at- 
tempt to preserve which seems to me 
to have led to alphabetic writing, 
The solution of this matter, which oc- 
curred to me long ago, in thinking on 
the subject as connected with some 
others in which I was much more in- 
terested, is so simple, that I sheuld 
have considered it as extremely ob- 
vious, if it had not, so far as Ll have 
seen, escaped the observation of all 
who have speculated on the question. 
It is derived from the peculiar cha- 
racter of those ancient languages, in 
writing some of which, there is the 
best reason to believe this fine inven- 
tion was accomplished. I allude to 
the varied and extensive changes in 
their form, which the greater part of 
the words in these languages undergo 
bv inflection. 

I take for granted the general fact, 
and have already mentioned, that the 
first compositions men were eager to 
preserve, where genius was inspired 
by pleasure or the love of praise, were 
those of which the force and beauty 
were inseparable from the exact ex- 
pression and arrangement. In the 
case of poetry, the delight of early 
ages, and the effort in which they first 
excelled, there can be no question of 
this, It is the same with respect to 
their proverbs, their apologues, and 
even their reasonings, in which we 
ever find, in the specimens handed 
down to us, fancy, and a fine taste, 
sporting with judgement. To 
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serve these, to preserve the precise 
form, the measured arrangement, i: 
was of indispensable necessity to pos. 
sess marks, not only for every word, 
but for every accident of every word, 
In the languages to which | allude, 
suppose a matk adopted for any _par- 
ticular word, in the case of all those 
which suffered inflection, the same 
word occurring in so many different 
shapes; this mark was unavailing to 
their purpose, until they likewise a- 
dopted marks, by which the numer- 
ous appendages and changes might be 
denoted, by which the same word was 
diversified in its different applications, 
On distinguishing these, not merely 
the beauty, the correctness, the pro- 
priety, but even the intelligibility 
of their compositions depended, To 
make such languages flow through 
fixed verbal characters, would be to 
exhibit the lively and beautiful undu- 
lations of the serpent, by inclosing it 
in a case of steel. The earliest at- 
tempt, therefore, to write any of these 
languages, must have discovered this 
necessity of distinguishing, not only 
different words, but the different 
forms in which the same word was 
continually presenting itself, ‘Tus, 
while it might at first sight seem to 
extend to a perplexing degree the 
difficulty of the art of writing, by few 
and simple steps led to that invention 
which has for ever rendered it so cay 
and so perfect. . 
These differences in the form 0! 
ihe same word, consist in most cases 
of letters or syllables taken away 
added, in marking which you have at 
once the rudiments of an alphabet. 
From the extensive analogy in the 
inflection of different words of the 
same class, the marks which distin 
uished some of these differences ™ 
the form of the same word, would b¢ 
immediately perceived to be applica 
er 
ble to similar differences in ot 
words of the same class. lye 
the first step to literal, of, whic 
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ging, to. syllabic marks, ‘here 
were other Changes peculiar to certain 
words of the same class, so varied as 
extend, in a few examples, to every 
wticulation of the human voice; while 
the same separate sound for which a 
distinct mark was adopted in one case, 
must soon be perceived to be common 
) a number of others, in the case of 
which the same mark would equally 
give, and the use of which for this 
purpose was the actual employment 
ofan alphabet. 

In a language like ours, so little 
wluble in this manner, there is little 
tosuggest the attempt, or to furnish 
the steps which conducted it. But 
takea Hebrew, a Greek, or a Latin 
verb, or noun, and in following their 
regular, and varied, and rich inflec- 
tion, you find language of its own ac- 
cord resolving itself into its elementa- 
rysounds, Adopt a mark for their 
prefixes and articles, their numerous 
changes of termination, and the chan- 
ges occurring frequently in the mid- 
(le of the word, and a few instances 
give you an alphabet. 

In observing and marking in this 
manner the varying appendages of 
words, the attention could not fail to 
b? led to the accurate distinction of 
those sounds which were thus to be 
separated and added, the occurrence 
of which, in different combinations, 
once observed, would soon carry the 
analysis of words as far as possible; 
‘0 that the sounds which were at first 
marked, as to be added or taken away 
t the beginning or end of words, by 
the habit of analysis thus necessarily 
‘quired, must be scon perceived to 
tesolve and compose in every case the 
Whole word, In these languages, the 
ixture of vowels and consonants exe 

‘bit so fully the power of each, that 

'S Tesolation and composition is a 
Pit of peculiar facility. This is 

*Riposition of the process *. 


Chere ar 


€ other circumstances, if any 
ecessary, which might assist in 


It is not necessary to the justness 
of this account of the origin of al- 
phabetic writing, that those who were 
thus Jed by the peculiarities of inilec- 
ted language, to the employment of 
marks resolving themselves into al- 
phabetic characters, were possessed of 
the full and regular arrangement of 
this inflection exhibited in our gram- 
mars and dictionaries. It is enough 
that these variations existed in the 
language as it was spoken, and that 
wherever they occurred in what was 
to be written, they must be distin- 
guished in this manner, while, without 
any arrangement of this kind, their 
frequency and diversity was such, as 
must soon, without fail, give complete 
possession of every elementary articu- 
lation of the human voice. ‘The at- 
tempt once begun, could not rest till 


‘It was completed. 


That the invention of an alphabet, 
was a process spun out by an inde- 
scribable succession of steps through a 
long period of time, is an opinion 
which has arisen from the incompe- 
tency ofthe only steps which have 
been assigned as leading to this ob- 
ject, which in fact led so very little 
way to it, that it would indeed have 
required a long train of them to have 
gone the proper length, ‘hat the 
succeeding ones, In such a process, 
could not be traced, is a strong pre- 
sumption that they never existed. 
What was there within the view of 
former ages on this subject which 
ought not still more to be within 
ours? What was the genealogy of this 

tedious 


leading it on. Besides the changes occur- 
ring in the inflection of words, there are 
raany words so extensive in their composi- 
tion, that in marking the addition by which 
the compound word was to be distinguished 
from the primitive, you would, in some cases; 
have marks for half the vowels and conso- 
nants in the language: and here, even the 
indeclinable words and particles, which of 
themselves eould never have led to such 
analysis, furnish important examples of its 
applications 
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tedious descent ? From such fortuitous 
conjunction of hieroglyphical forms 
arose the patent letters. By an equi- 
vocal generation, by which it is im- 
possible to trace their mutual relation, 
A was produced in one age, and B in 
another, each passing through several 
intermediate forms. It would be 
curious to know their services in this 
solitary state, or in what manner tney 
mingled with those other forms which 
still retained their original character. 
The history [ have given assigns them 
a more legitimate origin and a closer 
relation. ‘hey are brothers of one 
birth,. which have neither life, nor 
power, but in their mutual co-opcera- 
tion. Even if we could not trace 
their ofigin, they are an invention 
which could never have been attained 
by a slow process, because the final 
object unseen and unsought for, tliere 
could be no steps seeming to lead to 
it, which would not soon drop ineffec- 
tual and abortive, where they did not 
lead directly, and by a near Course to 
this object. ‘The truth is, that for 
ihe purposes, and in the languages to 
which I have referted the origin of 
this mode of writing, the attempt to 
write could not advance a single step, 
without both discovering to 2 certain 
extent, the object to be sought, and 
in doing so, affording the means by 
which it was tu be attained 3 insomuch, 
that after a few rude approaches to it, 
perhaps, had excited attention and ef- 
tort, it seems to me much more likely 
to have been the achievement of one 
acute and arcemt mind, which lad 
seized the perception of the new and 
wonderful powers to be thus acquired; 
than the partial and successive at- 
tainment of different persons. 7 

Such a mind once led in this man- 
ner to analyse and mark the common 
component elements of words, could 
stop little short of a complete reso- 
lution of them, so far as concerned the 
language to which they were applied. 
‘Where this object was not perceived, 
there could be no approach to an al- 
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phabet, but by what led to discove; 
it. ‘Lhe only gradation of whico the 
process scems tu me to have been sys. 
ceptible, except perhaps making the 
analysis more simple and conplete 
in such cases as that of double conso. 
nants, 1s, thai, in the first instance, it 
is likely marks would be adopted fo 
syllables Or rather consonants, or such 
combinations of them as easily cos. 
lesced into one sound, and that the 
vowel would readily be considered 45 
only a modification of the sound of 
the consonant, to be denoted by some 
subordinate and varying mark ap. 
pended to the consunant, as 1s the case 
in writing the Hebrew. 

The superior antiquity of this lan. 
guage, and the fine compositions de- 
scending from this antiquity, exhi- 
biting, except in this particular, the 
perfecuion of alphabetic writing, and 
which could only by this mode of 
writing have been preserved, give it 
an indisputable claim to be consider- 
ed as thie earliest channel we know, 
and ini all probability the first sub- 
ject of the invention, Whether it 
was actually the first or not isa mat- 
ter of no consequence. We may 
take it for granted, that that language 
of a similar construction, in which 
writing was first practised to any €X- 
tent, must have been the first subject 
of this invention, easily transferable 
to otliers, and from the general simi- 
larity of arrangemént, which could 
not have been accidental, evidently 
transferred. ‘The circumstance to be 
most regretted is, that we know not 
to givé his proper place, among the 
benefactors to tnankind, to the man 
to whom chiefly we owe an inven 
tion, which could not be the attain- 
nient of a rade stage of mind o the 
fruit of accident, and one of the mest 
precious that genius and persevering 
attention éver added to the 
ments’ of intellectual improvement: 
At the early period in the 
writing at which it must have take 
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sived its value, to make it availing 
io his fame, who turnished the means 
by which that of others might be- 
come immortal. 

From what circumstances and as- 
wciations the letters of the alphabet, 
frst separated from the mass of arti- 
culate sounds, took their early names 
and forms, it is a matter of little in- 
terest to inquire. As to the form, it 
isenough that the smallness of their 
number affords to each a mark both 


atfirst sight. respect to their 
names, as in our oldest alphabet, these 
are all significant ; there can be no 
doubt, that familiar words, beginning 
with the letter with which it was as- 
sociated, were employed for this pur- 
pose as an imaginary aid, perhaps, to 
the memory. And though the let- 
ter was ‘hus, in its separate form, at- 
tached to sounds which it must throw 
of in combination, its power once 
learned, the ox, and the horse,. and 
the camel, were no greater impedi- 
ment to the Hebrew scholar, than the 
archer who shot at a frog to the En- 
glish, 

It is a curious fact, that every lan- 
guage, where the art of writing has 
been practised, has been resolved into 
aphabetic characters, except that one, 
irom the changes taking place in the 
verbal characters employed in writing 
Waich, some men have attempted to de- 
te the invention of an alphabet. I 
need hardly mention, that I allude to 
the Chinese, The truth is, that this 
‘inguiar language seems incapable of 
‘ing written in any other mode than 
that which has been so long practised 
" writing it. Consisting, as we are 
‘lways assured, entirely of monosyl- 
ables, the distinct sounds in the lan- 
s!ge, so far as such distinction is 
“able of being expressed by a 
tw of alphabetic characters, are 
no proportion to the 
they of meanings which 
*mployed to denote, by a peo- 
ideas, in certain directions 


imple and easy, to be distinguished . 
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at least, are immensely extended, while 
this difference of meaning is marked 
by a variety of tones and inflections 
of the voice, which a Chinese ear on- 
ly can distinguish, and which alpha- 
betic characters by no variety ot ac- 
centuation could mark. 

There is nothing to prevent the 
verbal characters, employed to mark 
these similar sounds, from being as 
different from one another as you 
please. It is not therefore merely 
their attachment to ancient habits, 
their exclusion of foreign arts, which 
makes the Chinese retain, so long and 
so tenaciously, their peculiar mode of 
writing. Even while the bigotry 
and selfish arts of the Egyptian priests, 
made them prefer the hieroglyphical 
symbols, as the deposit of that mys- 
terious knowledge which they claim- 
ed as their sacred charge, its incoin- 
parable advantages forced the intro- 
duction of alphabetic writing among 
that people. It is the immutable cha- 
racter of the Chinese language which 
dooms it to remain under the intoler- 
able load of verbal characters which, 
with insuperable force, must ever pre- 
vent their literature, if they have any 
thing deserving the name, from ad- 
vancing beyond a certain point, which 
they have long ago attained, and 
which every thing in the character of 
this extraordinary people tends to 
fix: a people who, with an infinity of 
art, have not, but by rote, an clement 
of science ; who, in some acquisitions 
connected with the former, are supe- 
rior to the most cultivated nations ; 
while with respect to the latter, they 
are scarcely above the level of the 
tribes hid in the remotest isles of the 
desert ocean. 

' The account I have given of the 
origin of alphabetic writing, requires 
no reference to antient tables or ma- 
nuscripts, no examples to illustrate it 
which will not readily occur to every 
person acquainted with the languages 
I have mentioned, and which would be 
less intelligible to those who are not. 
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I shall conclude this paper by 
one remark, suggested by the subject 
of it, that there are perhaps some 
other processes to which philosophers 
are disposed to require a long chro- 
nology, which will admit of being 
much shortened, when we know the 
true condiiions and subjects of the 
operation of the powers which have 
conducted them. 


Documents in the Charge against 
Dr Myune, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the College of GLas- 
Gow : (conmluded from p. 352.) 


LETTER OF MR MYLNE TO THE LORD 
ADVOCATE, 


Glasgow College, Tih April 1815. 


My Lorop, 


KEGRET much, that one of the 

papers, with the transmission of 
which [ was charged by the Faculty 
of this College on the 3d instant, 
has not been earlier sent to your 
Lordship—the extract of the minute 
of their proceedings on that day. It 
was understood that you were to leave 
Killermont next morning, and our 
natural wish to put you, as soon as 
possible, in possession of the most ma- 
terial of those documents, made me 
despatch them without waiting for 
that extract, which I did not consider 
as very material, and which I could 
not obtain early enough to be sent 
thatevening. Your Lordship will now, 
however, be enabled to see from it, 
the w2zanimity which has characterized 
the measures of my colleagues, in a 
matter which they justly regard as 
likely to affect very seriously, not 
only my character and interests, but 
those also of the University itself. 

Your Lordship’s letters of the 4th 
and of the 5th inst. to the Principal, 
have been communicated to all the 
Members of Faculty, and a meeting 
will be held without delay, to take 
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them under deliberation, and to eyp, 
sider what further measures May now 
be advisable. In the mean time 
considering how deeply both my ony 
ings and my interests have been, or 
may be affected, by the very 1a.) 
proceedings that have already beey 
adopted, your Lordship cannot be 
surprised that I should express my 
regret and disappointment, to find 
that, in neither of these letters, any 
encouragement is given me to expect 
a compliance with chose requests 
which the Faculty have made to your 
Lordship; namely, that-so far as js 
consistent with your public duty, you 
would inform them of the nature and 
extent of the charge made against me, 
and of the authority on which that 
charge is rested, and that I should be 
furnished with a copy of the declarz 
tions made by myself, and others who 
were examined in the precognition. 
Perhaps it may be your Lordship’s 
intention still to favour us with these 
communications, so important to the 
steps which the Faculty or myself may 
find it proper to take, in order to ob- 
viate the effects of those calumnies 
with which I have been loaded. ‘This 
I am inclined to hope for, from your 
saying in.your last letter, that “ the 
heinous charges which our letter sup- 
poses to have been preferred against 
Mr Mylne, do not appear to have 
been made.”? At the same tne, 
my Lord, I acknowledge I amat! 
loss to reconcile the proceedings that 
have already been instituted, with the 


supposition that I have not been 


charged, at least with sedition; and 
if with sedition, and ¢hat accompanit 
with the circumstances which the 
whole tendency of the examinalior 
seems to infer, then it follows that 
must also be chargeable with that oe 
piety and profaneness, the imputatio 
of which has filled my colleagues 
myself with so natural and just ig 
nation. 
I presume that } 
accompanying the College 
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espressed to your Lordship my con- 
currence In the requests made by the 
Faculty. If 1 have not, I beg leave 
now earnestly to mention it to your 
Lordship. | 
Ansiously hoping for your favour- 
able answer, [ have the honour to be, 
&e. JAMES MYLNE. 


To the Right Hon. Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, London. 


\ 


The Advocate had by this time 
left Scotland, and on his way to Lon- 
don he wrote the following letter :— 
Darlington, Aprii 7. 1815. 
Sin, —Of the opinion which I have 
formed, and shall commit to writing, 
respecting the precognition and pro- 
ceedings referred to in my letter of 
‘the Sth from Edinburgh (if the Fa- 
culty of Glasgow College wish me to 
do so.) I shall cause a copy to be 
transmitted to them on hearing from 
you in London, 
I have the honour, &c. &c. 
(Signed) Ar. CoLguHoun, 


The Rev. the Principal of the College of Glas- 


gow. 
Be. - 


On his arrival in London, his Lord- 
ship wrote Mr Mylne the following 

London, April 11, 1815. 

Sin,—T have received an extract of 
the minutes of the Faculty of Glas- 
gow College, dated the 3d April, in- 
Closed in a letter from you of the 7th 
ofthis month. In answer to it, I beg 
leave to refer you to my letter of the 
(ato the Principal of your Univer- 
ty,as I only wait for his reply to 
“use a copy of my opinion to be 
transmitted, which. will explain the 
nature of the investigation, and of the. 
Proceedings to which reference has 
een made, and will, I trust, free your 
‘und from that anxiety which has been 
felt by you. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Mylne, College, Glasgow. 
June 18} 5. 


6 
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On the 11th, the Faculty met, and, 
as appears from the records, * further 
deliberated on the Advocate’s letters 
and he having, in his letter dated the 
7th, offered to furnish the Faculty 
with a copy of his opinion on the pre- 
cognition, which had been lately ta- 
ken, if they should wish to see it, the 
Faculty, before proceeding further in 
the matter, agree to apply to his Lord- 
ship for a copy of his opinion; and, 
at the same time, renew the requests 
which are contained in their first let- 
ter, as far as he shall think proper to 
answer them,” 

A copy of this minute was trans- 
mitted to the Advocate, from whom 
the Faculty, on the 2Ist, received the 
following opinion :— 

(cOoPY.) 
London, ilth April, 1815. 

I have considered with great atten- 
tion a precognition lately taken by the 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and the pro- 
ceedings connected therewith, in so 
far as I have received information con- 
cerning them ; and as the case is of a 
peculiar nature, I conceive it to be 
my duty to give my opinion fully, 
and to cause a copy of it to be trans- 
mitted to the Faculty of Glasgow 
Coilege. 

A petition appears to have been 

resented by the Procurator-Fiscal 
of tlie Sheriff Court of Lanarkshire to 
the Sheriff of that County, stating, 
that he had received information, that 
on Sunday the 26th March, Mr James 
Mylne, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow, and 
Chaplain thereof, did, in the course of 
Divine Service, introduce certain al- 
Justons relative to the very recent 
overthrow of the legitimate Govern- 
ment of France, with which the Go- 
vernment of this country is at present 
in a state of amity; and as the opin- 
ions and allusions which are said to 
have been so made, tend to create im- 
pressions upon the public, or individ- 
uals, 
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uals, prejudicial to the prosperity and 
interests of the Government and in- 
habitants of this country, the peti- 
tioner has thought it his duty to make 
the present application for an inquiry 
into the circumstances above-men- 
tioned, and therefore praying to grant 
warrant to cite and precognosce such 
witnesses as he may condescend on. 
The prayer of the petition was granted 
by the Sheriff, by a deliverance in the 
usual form, on the 30th March; and 
on the 30th and Sist of that month 
several persons, who had attended 
Divine Service in the College Chapel 
on the 26th, were examined, besides 
Professor Mylne, who, as the Sheriff 
informed me, was examined in his 
own house, the place selected by him- 
self, and was permitted to dictate his 
declaration. ‘The other individuals 
were examined in places most suitable 
tor their accommodation ; no person 
was apprehended or brought inte Court 
by a summons given by Officers of 
Court; but, in order to act in a res- 
pectiul and delicate manner, no pub- 
licity that could be avoided was given 
io the investigation, ‘Lhe precogni- 
tion was afterwards laid before his 
Majesty’s Advocate, who had pre- 
viously received a communication 
from the Faculty of Glasgow College, 
which set forth that Protessor Mylne 
had been suspected, probably accused, 
of the crime of sedition, if not of high 
treason, of a blasphemous perversion 


of Holy Scripture, and of having im- 


piously applied to Bonaparte language 
solely appropriated by Revelation to 
the Saviour of the world. The re- 
presentation of the Faculty also com- 


plained of the Sheriff, as having con- | 


ducted his official proceedings in an 
indecorous and impreper manner, and 
soas to vive tothem unnecessary pub- 
icity and scandal, 

On considering the precognition 
and whole proceedings, ] am of opin- 
ion, that no crime has been committed 
by Professor Mylne, and that no ert- 
minal intention can justly be imputed 


to him; but while I] am warranted by 
the circumstances appearing from the 
precognition in exculpating that Gen. 
tleman from crime or criminal inte). 
tion, I*feel it my duty to state, that | 
do not acquiesce in the censure whici, 
has been passed on the Sheriff of the 
County, who, in so far as J hiave had 
access to know, has discharged |i, 
duty to the public in a manner pes. 
fectly decorous and respectful, snd 
with every attention to the feelings 
and convenience of those who were 
examined, 
_ The incidents which occurred in 
the College Chapel on the 26th March, 
and which appear to have occasioned 
the petition and precognition, were 
certainly of an unfortunate nature, 
although originating in no improper 
motive. ‘Lhe account of them | take 
from Professor Mylne’s declaration. 
On the morning of that Sunday, be- 
fore he went into Chapel, he had 
heard the news which had arrived 
from France, namely, the entry of 
Bonaparte into Paris, and the flight 
of the legitimate Sovereign of that 
country from his capital—he alluded 
in his prayer, as appears, to those re- 
cent events, and in the course of that 
part of his prayer, he prayed that the 
Governments of Europe, by the Wis- 
dom and justice of their administra 
tion, might every where engage the 
attachment and fidelity of their sub- 
jects, and that the subjects every 
where might distinguish themselves 
by the corresponding virtues of loyalty 
and patriotism. Prior to the prayel 
the service began with some verse: at 
the beginning of the 107th pe 
read to the congregation in the ann 
manner by the Clergyman, whic! 
appear descriptive of satisfaction 4 
the fate of those who had been n* 
desart place, and who had come fro! 
d gone 
north, south, east, and west, 
to a city toe abide therein. aes 
vice was closed by Professor vs 
reading the Sth and other vss 
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tion, beginning with the words, 
Behold he comes, your Leader comes, 
With might and honour crown’d. 

That there was no allusion meant 
by the assemblage of these incidental 
occurrences to what had just passed 
in France I am convinced; but the 
coincidence was unfortunate. ‘I‘here 
was no necessity for the 107th psalm 
being read or sung on that day, either 
by selecting it or by not passing over 
it; and I must here observe, with a 
reference to the communication from 
the Faculty of Glasgow College, that 
palms, the words or expressions of 
which may be applied to events which 
are the subject of national or public 
fasts or thanksgivings, are occasional- 
ly given out to be sung in churches, 
by devout and pious clergymen, with- 
out any idea being entertained that 
there is a blasphemous perversion of 
them, although in their true scriptural 
sense they are applicable solely to 
very different events or persons. 

The prayer, not only in the above 
passage, but in the whole of it, in its 
general sentiments and in Mr Myine’s 
view of it, was free from blame; but 
with reference to the investigation 
which has taken place, the events at 
that moment, fresh in the recollection 
of the audience, cannot be forgotten. 
Ithad just been announced, that the 
mild Sovereign of France, who had 
distinguished his government by the 
wisdom and equity of his administra- 
‘on, had been dethroned by that class 
of his subjects who had arms in their 
hands; and that the armed subjects of 
France had only exhibited attachment 
‘0 Bonaparte, whom, with professions 
of loyalty and patriotism, they had 
"gam placed on that throne which 
se and her allies had compelled 
When I say that 
rare : the expressions in the prayer 

chosen, I do not 
tion ‘spades blame or evil inten- 
rofessor MylIne. J see no 
‘en 0 presume that his allusions 

“Me pulpit to the political events of 


the day were culpable, or that he was 
aware they could be liable to miscon- 
ception or misconstruction ; and I am 
also satisfied that his selection of the 
psalm and scriptural translation was 
no way connected with the recent in- 
telligence from France. This testi- 
mony to the rectitude of Professor 
Mylne’s conduct on the 26th March, 
I conceive it to be my duty to give 
plainly and decidedly; and I regret 
that the circumstances to which I have 
already alluded, proceeding, I believe, 
from accident merely, should have led 
to, and rendered a precognition neces- 
sary. I shall only add, that had a 
different state of matters existed, I 
would not have shrunk from any res- 
ponsibility on my part; and that the 
circumstance of a vivlation of law 
having been committed within the 
walls of a college, in a place of public 
worship, where the young and inex- 
perienced form part of the audience, 
would only have operated with me as 
an additional reason for making it the 
subject-of criminal prosecution. 
(Signed) Ar. CoLQuHoUN. 


Letter from Professor Mylne to the 
Lord Advocate. 


Glasgow College, 21st April, 1815. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD ADVO- 
CATE, Se. 


Mz Lorp,—Your Lordship’s opi- 
nion on the late precognition here, 
has just been put into my hands, and 
I have perused it with deep and re- 
spectful attention. 

It certainly gives me satisfaction 
to find, that, after considering the 
evidence presented to your Lordship, 
you fully acquit me of all crime, or 
criminal intention, in the matters to 
which the precognition refers, I 
may, however, be permitted to say, 
that the satisfaction which I feel is 
not that of relief from any anxiety a- 
bout the result of the investigation 
into my conduct, as your Lordship, 
in your letter of the llth, seems to 

hint. 
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hint. .I was too thoroughly convin- 
ced of the utter groundlessness of the 
-charges against me, to entertain any 
apprehensions that the inquiry would 
terminate otherwise than in the dis- 
i grace of those by whom these charges 
' had been preferred. And I must 
i further say, that my satisfaction would 
: have been more complete, if your 
Lordship’s impression of what you are 
pleased to call the wzfortunate nature 
of the incidents of the 26th March, 
had been somewhai different from that 
which your letter indicates. Even 
te after carefully weighing your Lord- 
4 ship’s observations, intended to show 
a that the interpretation put upon the 
hf psalms then sung, was not a very un- 
ke natural one, I camo. consider my 
: choice of them as what can properly 
be called an incident, 
For I think that I could not, before- 


construction of them to be possible, 
without calculating upon a greater 
degree of perversity or malignity in 
my hearers, than ordinary hearers 
could be supposed to possess. [It was 
indeed an xn/ortunute incident, that 
| in the audience there happened to be 


‘ hand, have imagined so absurd a mis- 


i one or two individuals, whose fancy 
f enabled them to see certain imagt- 
Hf nary cvincidences between the psalms 
of the day, and the afflicting intelli- 
gence of Lue day s—coincidences which 
Ye had not entered into the mind of any 
iH _othersof the congregation ; and which, 
it is imagined, will not appear very 
He palpable, even afier your Lordshtp’s 
i exposition of the most offensive of 
the lines. ‘The fact I believe to be 


this (and Iam persuaded the precog- 


nition, if carefully and candidly. ex- 
4 amined, will show it to be the fact,) 
} that one of these individuals, in a mo- 
4 ment of thoughtlessness, and I am 
quite certain without the slightest 
j feeling of evil intention towards me, 
7 had suggested to the other the idea 
of such a coincidence. ‘The fancy 


_ thus taken up, gradually swelled in- 
to magnitude by the gossiping to 
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which it gave rise; and at last, afte, 
a progress of how many steps I jj] 
not presume to determine, it came 
into the possession of some one, who 
with incredible folly, if not with un, 
pardonable malignity, took it upon 
him to convey it to the Law Officers 
of the country, with all the solemniiy 
of a grave and serious charge against 
me. 

Your Lordship must have found 
from the declarations, that, besides 
those to whom I refer, no others ever 
imagined improper allusions in my 
psalms, or improper language in my 
prayers: and the Sheriff could have 
informed you, if he has not done it, 
that when, four days after the 26th, 
on Thursday the 30th of March, he 
intimated to my colleague, Dr Mei- 
kleham, that I was charged with such 
a glaring Impropriety, the intimation 
was received with an astonishment 
that plainly showed the information 
then given, of my misconduct, to be 
altogether new to him; and conse- 
quently showed that the impression 
had never been taken up by the con- 
gregation, and had even been aban- 
doned by the individuals, who, fora 
moment, had made it the topic ofa 
little idle conversation. 

In reference to the communication 
from the Faculty, your Lordship ob- 
serves, * that psalms applied to events, 
which are the subjects of nationa! 
fasts or thanksgivings, are sometime: 
given out by devout and pious clergy: 


men, without any idea being entel- 


‘tained that there is a blasphemous 
perversion of them, though their sctip- 
tural applications be wicely different. 
Certainly, my Lord, the practice you 
allude to is very common and when 
conducted with that delicacy which 
should be observed, but which is Ol 
ten miserably neglected, it 15 charge 
able with no blame. Yet, Jet . 
take the liberty of asking your yi 
ship this serious guestion—Ii I hi 


1a] irected my 
really applied, or d have 


quoter 


to apply, the solemn lines y° 
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quoted from the 26th Scriptural 
translation—lines expressive of the 
spiritual triumphs of the Saviour, 
—to Bonaparte, a man whose crimes 
against his own and other nations— 
ayainst their peace, their prosperity, 
their freedom—have hitherto render- 
ed him odious in the estimation of all 
who wish well to the human race; 
would you, my Lord, have thought 
me guiltless of the crime alluded to 
ithe Faculty’s representation, shock- 
ing as that crime is ? Would you not 
have regarded me as chargeable with 
profane and blasphemous perversion 
of the sacred language of Scripture ? 
And, let me ask, what was the whole 
bearing of the precognition ? Was it 
that thes had been my guilt ? 

Ihave attended carefully to your 
Lordship’s observations on the expres- 
sions in my prayer, and I readily ac- 
knowledge, that if it had been my 
purpose to express those particular 
views, which seem alone to have pre- 
sented themselves to your mind in 
contemplating the appalling intelli- 
gence of that day, the language would 
indeed have been most “ 
chosen ;” but the truth is, that these 
views of the event then announced, 
though doubtless very important and 
Interesting, were not at that moment 
m my mind. I regarded it in its 
more obvious, and to our country, 
and to others, its most formidable as- 
pects: I viewed it in ifS relation to 
their tranquillity, their’* happiness, 
their independence: I viewed it as 
threatening them with an immediate 
tenewal of all the crimes and calami- 
ties that are attendant upon war, and 
from which they had been so recent- 
ii In these views of that 
fk that the best protection 
the states of Europe from 
evils, will be found 

visdom and justice of rulers, 


din the loyalty and patriotism of 
‘Ubjects 5 


was 
8, that all of them might seck and 


and, therefore, my prayer. 


find their security in the cultivation 
of ihese reciprocai virtues and duties. 

I trust, that when (with the const- 
derations which I have suggested be- 
fore your mind) your Lordship shali 
review your opiziow, you wili not on- 
ly see additional reasons for not im- 
puting to me blame, or evil intention, 
bat also grounds for entertaining a 
more full and unqualified conviction 
of my guiltlessness than your Lord- 
ship has yet expressed. Inall events, 
I assure myselr, that your Lordship 
will be induced to give every possible 
aid and facility to myself and to the 
Faculty, in our endeavours to bring 
to the fullest light the author of the 
injurious calumnies, that have been 
thus brought on me, and on the Uni- 
versity ; and, therefore, 1 beg leave to 
repeat to your Lordship my own and 
the Faculty’s request, that you wouid 
order to be communicated to me, the 
information on which I have been ac- 
cused by the Procurator-Fiscal in his 
petition to the Sheriff, “ of having 
introduced into Divine service, allu- 
sions tending to create impressions on 
the public prejudicial to the prospe. 
rity and interests of the Government 
andthe country.”” feel myseli war- 
ranted to urge this request by many 
considerations :— 

1. The crime charged against me 
is not of a concealed kind, but was 
said to have been committed in a 
place of public worship, and in the 
presence of a numerous congregation. 
The informer betrayed no confidence 
when he gave his information, and 
consequently cannot be subtected to 
odium on that account; nor indeed 
on any account, if he has not been 
guilty of giving fulse @eformation for 
mulienint purposes and if he has been 
guilty of this, [am sure your Lord- 
ship will regard it as important, both 
to the cause of justice and to the ho- 
nour of his Mlajesty’s Government, 
and its Oldlicers, that he should be ex- 
posed, 
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2. Itis surely fit that those who 
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are wholly unconnected with this in- 
formation, but who, from particular 
circumstances, may have incurred the 
suspicion of having given it, should 
be relieved from a suspicion so discre- 
ditable and degrading, by the disco- 
very of the real author of the mis- 
chief, ‘This is the more requisite, 
because the odium, of which the un- 
known informer has become the ob- 
ject, is very strongly felt, both here 
and in many other parts of the king- 
dom, 

3. Your compliance with this re- 
quest is the more indispensable on 
this account, that public suspicion 
does really attach to one individual ; 
and what is peculiarly unfortunate, 
that individual is a member of our 
University. Your Lordship indeed 
says, that the Sheriff proceeded ona 
petition from the Procurator- Fiscal. 
No doubt, my Lord, this, which is 
the regular and usual form of proce- 
dure, was followed in the present case ; 
but the information on which the Pro- 
curator founded his petition, he re- 
ceived from Edinburgh, and, as is ge- 
nerally believed, from the Sheriff 
himself; and that information, it is 
aiso understood, had been originally 
communicated from this place, and, 
on the very day after I was alleged to 
have committed the offences, on Mon- 
day the 27th of March, was in the 
possession of the Sheriff, or of your 
Lordship, in such a shape as to ren- 
der the attention of the Law Officers 
to it in their opinion altogether una- 
voidable. ‘lo the Procurator- Fiscal, 
to the Sheriff, or to His Majesty’s 
Advocate for Scotland, acting proper- 
ly in their official character, nu blame 
can possibly fall ; but surely both cen- 
sure and. punisament are justly due 
to him, who endeavours to employ 
these respectable functionaries as the 
instruments of his unworthy designs, 
and the agents of mischief and injury 
to the ouiltless, 

I take the liberty of requesting al- 
so, that your Lordship will have the 


goodness to order the declarations 
that were made by the persons exa- 
mined, and the whole proceedings in 
the precognition, or copies of them, 
to be transmitted to me. From the 
tenour of your Lordship’s opinion, it 
appears manifestly that there is no 
intention of any further legal proce. 
dure on the part of the Law Officers. 
I cannot imagine, therefore, that there 
can be any impropriety in this re- 
quest, your compliance with which 
may be of essential consequence to 
the steps I may be advised to take 
for the vindication of my character 
with the public. | 1 hope your Lord- 
ship will be so good as to inform me, 
by a very early epportunity, whether 
these requests are to be granted or 
refused, as the knowledge of this may 
be important for the direction of my 
future proceedings. 

I have only to add, that in my own 
apprehension, and I believe in that of 
my colleagues, it’ still appears that 
the Sheriff might have conducted 
himself otherwise than he did and 
that to have done so would have shown 
a more becoming respect for the Un 
versity, and might have prevented 
part at least of those injuries to 1's 
reputation, as well as to mine, which 
we consider as the consequences © 
his proceedings, and of which we 
complain. Had he previously taken, 
asa gentleman, that information ot 
he urged as a Magistrate, and whic’ 
would certainly have been commun’ 
cated to him as fully in the one Wey 
as in the other, he would have see, 
what I am sure he has since se‘? 


“that there was no manner of founda- 


tion for the calumny laid upon z 
and consequently no occasion ot 
publicity and scandal of a precog” 
tion. 
I enclose for your Lordship 2° id 
tract from the minutes of the cheat 
of Glasgow College of the 19th 
I have the honour to be, &° 
James 
The 
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The Lord Advocate to Professor 
London April 26th, 3815... 

‘Sin,—lI yesterday received, enclo- 
red in a letter from you, an extract of 
minutes of the Faculty of Glasgow 
College, dated the 19th April, refer- 
ring to declarations or statements then 
made viva voce, by some members of 
the University. . Since that time the 
Faculty would, on the 21st of that 
month, receive the copy of the opi- 
nion which I transmitted to that bo- 
dy, bearing testimony plainly and de- 
cidedly to the rectitude of your con- 
duct on the 26th March. 
In answer to your application, re- 
questing me to give orders to the 
rocurator-Fiscal of Lanarkshire, to 
communicate to you the information 
on which he proceeded in presenting 
a petition for a precognition, and to 
direct the precognition and whole 
proceedings taken by, and carried on 
before, the Sheriff (or copies of them, ) 
to be transmitted to you, I beg leave 
to say, that I would, in the existing 
circumstances, have entertained great 
doubt of the legality and expediency 
of such an extraordinary interference 
on my part; but in any view, you 
have placed an insurmountable bar to 
the adoption of that measure, It ap- 
pears from your statements to me, that 
you have in contemplation judicial 
proceedings against some individual 
or individuals, as being in your opi- 
tion guilty of malignantly defaming 
your character; and I should not 
think myself justified in prejudicating 
Many manner, any question that may 
affect the rights of third patties, 
Which may come under the cogni- 
tance of a Court of Law. If judicial 
Proceedings shall be instituted, it will 

_ Province of the Court before 
Which they shall be carried on, to 
§'Ve such orders as they may consider 
hecessary to the ends of justice. 

T have the honour io be, &c. 


Ar. CoLouuoun. 
To Professor Mylne. 
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Lhe History of the Church of Scotland 
from the Establishment of the Re- 
formation to the Revolution. Vy 
George Cook, D. D. Minister of 
Laurencekirk. 3 vols. Svo.— 
1/. 16s. Constable & Co. 


ON a former occasion, we introdu- 
ced to the notice of our readers, 

Dr Cook’s History of the Reformation 
in Scotland. ‘Lhe favourable opinion 
then expressed, we have had the satis- 
faction to observe, confirmed by the 
general voice of the public. The 
present work commences at the period 
where the latter had closed, and may 
be considered in fact as forming the 
concluding portion of it. ‘ihe two 
works together supply what has long 
been felt as a desideratu:m, acomplets 
history of the Scottish Reformed 
church. ‘The present volumes appear 
to display the same manly indepen- 
dence, perspicuity, and vigour of style, 
and the same soundness of moral fcel- 
ing, applied equally to the transac- 
tions of opposite parties, which we 
had the satisfaction to notice in the 
preceding volumes. The importance 
of their contents as part of general 
history, is still more obvious. Du- 
ring the reign of Mary, ecclesiastical 
affairs exercised a remarkable influ- 
ence upon the political state of the 
kingdom ; but they were far from ex- 
cluding the action of other causes. 
During the period now under con- 
sideration, the state of the church of 
Scotland was not only the sole spring 
of all the movements which took 
place in that kingdom, but formed 
also a main hinge in the general re- 
volutions of the empire. The Holy 
League and Covenant sect the first ex- 
ample to Britain of that organized 
resistanee, Which terminated in the 
overthrow of the house of Stewart, 
and finally in the establishment of the 
British constitution as it now stends. 
‘The work commences with the re- 
gency of the Earl of Murray, being 
the 
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the period when the Reformation was 
first established in Scotland as the 
ruling religion. The following view 
of the character of that nobleman will 
also exhibit the sentiments of our au- 
thor upon the politics of that period. 

‘ From the conspicuous part which 
the Earl of Murray acted, during a 
period with respect to the transactions 
of which such opposite sentiments have 
been entertained, it is not astonishing 
that his character has been represent- 
ed in very different lights, according 
to the feelings or the prejudices of 
the writers by whom it has been deli- 
neated. By some he has been exhi- 
bited as destitute of every excellence, 
—as guided by the most unprincipled 
ambition, and the most detestable hy- 
pocrisy 5 by others, less violent, his 
errors have been anxiously collected, 
and he has been blamed because he 
did not reach the perfection to which 
man cannot attain; while many have 
delighted to dwell on his numerous 
virtues, and have denied, or admitted 
with reluctance, that these virtues 
were ever shaded. Yet, amidst such 
discordant accounts, it is not difficult 
to approach the truth, both regarding 
him as a public character and asa pri- 
vate individual. 

‘To bim Scotland was eminently 
indebted for the most valuable civil 
and religious blessings. He early 
embraced the tenets of the reformers, 
and he steadily supported these tenets; 
he was animated by the noble desire 
of conjoining with a pure faith the 
mestimable advantages of a steady, 
yet merciful, government; and, a- 
mnidst temptations which might have 
dazzled and seduced a weaker mind, 
he never lost sight of that revolution 


in the spiritual and political state of 


his countrymen which he happily ef-. 


fectuated. That he was uniformly 
guided by these splendid or amiable 
motives, and that, amidst the troubles 
and calamities which distinguished 
he period in which he lived, he never 
yielded te personal-feelings, or to the 


dictates of ambition, the history ,; 
some parts of his life plainly shew, 
not to have been the case; but he 
never, even when he sunk patriotism 


in faction, betrayed the vital interesis 


of Scotland ;—-he anxiously cherished 
and carefully strengthened them, ang 
he had the singular felicity of contem. 
plating the salutary effects which re. 
sulted from his exertions. 

‘ In private, he was pure and virtv- 
ous, guided by a scrupulous re yard 
to the duties and the institutions of 
religion, His court exhibited none 
of those scenes of frivolity and of vice, 
by which public morals have been 
often contaminated. He permitted 
no levity of conversation, and no ap- 
proach to profaneness or impiety. He 
regularly engaged in the exercises of 
devotion ; and be delighted in study- 
ing scripture, and in attending to the 
interpretations of it, which he heard 
from the learned men, by whom he 
was surrounded. He had enjoyed, in 
early life, the advantage of a pious 
and a liberal education. He was an 
ardent promoter of learning ; he wa 
beneficent, manifesting the utmost ien- 
derness for the feelings of those whom 
he aided or relieved. Warmly attached 
to his friends, he has been represent- 
ed as apt to be influenced by therr 
counsels, whilst he was offended by 
the freedom of expostulation some- 
times addressed to him: but these 
charges, from their nature, are vague, 
night have originated from mome! 
tary emotions of disgust in those by 
whom they have been recorded, anc 
although admitted to be true, Wt 
but feebly obscure the admirable que 
lities with which they were associate’. 
His general manners, it 1s admitted, 
were courteous and insinuating 5 >* 
person was strikingly handsome, vai 
the expression of his cauntenance 
open and benevolent. Phere can 
be little hesitation in assigning t0 
a very distinguished place 
the illustrious men who have oP him 
in Scotland, and in. considering 
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as justly meriting the esteem and 
yeneration of posterity ; and although 
political antipathy even still labours 
to blacken his reputation, the general 
estimate of his character, formed from 
an unpartial survey of his history, is 

rhaps in this work not too favoura- 
ply exhibited.’ 


The following view of the proceed- 
ings against the Archbishop of St An- 
drews, shews, however, that the au- 
thor animadverts with sufficient seve- 
rity upon the unjustifiable proceedings 
of those whose cause he is generally 
inclined to view with the most favour- 
able eye. 


‘The Archbishop of St Andrews 
was imprisoned in Stirling, and it was 
resolved to proceed against him with 
unrelenting severity. He was not 
only nearly allied to the house of 
Hamilton, the ancient rivals of the 
family of Lennox, but he had much 
influence over his party ; was consult- 
ed by them in ali their schemes ; and 
had taken an active part in promoting 
the restoration of Mary. He was ac- 
cused, agreeably to what seems to have 
been almost the invariable practice in 
the case of all.who were destined to 
sulfer, of having been accessory to the 
death of Darnly ; and he was charged, 
amongst other crimes, with havin 
deen privy to the murder of the Earl 
ot Murray. The first part of the ac- 
cusation rested upon the evidence of 
priest, who, by shewing himself ca- 
pable of betraying what he alleged 
had been revealed to him in confes- 
‘ion, forfeited all claim to integrity, 
ind destroyed the credibility of his 
testimony; but it has been affirmed, 
that the primate acknowledged his 

wing been acquainted with the 
scheme of cutting off Murray; said 
‘vat he might have prevented it ; and 
‘mented that political zeal had ur- 
ged him not to arrest the hand of the 
“Sassin. Upon what ground this as- 


cert 
“aye rests, has not been clearly as- 
18) 5, 


certained ; but it certainly appears in 
the highest degree improbable, that 
the Archbishop would criminate him- 
self, and it seems almost certain from 
what followed, that he did not do so. 
Had he, upon his own confession, been 
convicted of being implicated in the 
death of Murray, this would have 
most justly subjected him to the se- 
verest punishment; and in the state 
in which the country then was, it 
would have been gladly announced as 
the cause of his beingexecuted. But it 
was abandoned, and he was sent to the 
scaffold, because sentence of attainder 
had been pronounced against him by 
a parliament held by Murray, when 
the Queen’s triends believed that he 
would not have held it, and held, too, 
at a time when there was at least 
much room for pardoning those who 
scrupled to recognize the title of 
the infant monarch. If stronger 
charges could have been established 
against the primate, we may war- 
rantably conclude that they would 
not have been cast out of sight ; that 
the government would not have pre- 
ferred appearing unjust or unmerciful 
to being venerated as virtuously a- 
venging the melancholy fate of the 
good hiegent; would not have denied 
to the archbishop’s earnest importuni- 
ties, which was the right of the mean- 
est of the people, a fair investigation 
into his conduct, and an opportunity 
of legally establishing his innocence. 
This determination of Lennox and 
the council cannot be too harshly 
censured ; it was the very essence of 
tyranny ; it was wresting from an un- 
happy man the privilege which, as a 
human being, he could demand ; and 
it was establishing a precedent, which, 
had it been followed, would have re- 
stored, in its blackest deformity, the 
oppression which it was the glory of 
the Reformation to have banished 
from Scotland. There was, indeed, 
too plain an indication that some pri- 
vate antipathy, or some weak. appre- 
hension, unworthy of freemen, lurked 
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in the breasts of those who hastened 
the disastrous end of this eminent in- 
dividual, for his death was aggravated 
by the insulting made in which it 
was inflicted; he was dragged to the 
scene of his sufferings with savage 
speed, and he was doomed to the tn- 
famous punishment allotted to the 
lowest and mest depraved criminals.’ 


In the same tone are the observa- 
tions upon the solemn league and co- 
venant; that celebrated association 
which shook the whole empire, and 
had a mighty influence in subverting 
the throne of the Stuarts. 


‘ This bond places beyond a doubt 
the determination of those by whom 
it was framed to defy even the King 
himself in attaining the objects which 


it was designed to secure. Yet Hope, 


his Majesty’s advocate, did not hesitate 
to give it as his opinion, that it con- 
tained nothing inconsistent with the 
duty of subjects,—a fact strikingly e- 
vincing how much the spirit of faction 
can bewilder even the most vigorous 
minds. The obligation was written 
and sanctioned,—not by parliament, 
—not by men acting in any official 
capacity,—but by individuals assum- 
ing the right of deciding upon the 
measures of their sovereign, and con- 
sidering their private judgment as a 
sufficient warrant for despising his au- 
thority. It does not alter the case 
that the cause was really good,—it 
might have been quite the reverse ; 
and therefore the vindication of the 
covenant must be rested, not upon 
far-fetched attempts to reconcile it 
with loyalty, but upon this creat prin- 
ciple, that, when the ends for which 
all goverment should be instituted 
are defeated, the oppressed have a 
clear right to disregard customary 
forms, and to assert the privileges 
without which they would be condem- 
ned to the degradation and wretched- 
ness of despotism. In applying the 
principle to any partioular case, the 


circumstances must be scrupulously 
weighed, and there will, almost aj. 
ways, from variety of judgment, or 
diversity of political sentiments, be 
different opinions. In the present 
instance, the bishops, and they who 
were attached to episcopacy, conten. 
ded, that the evils upon which the 
covenanters dwelt, were in a great 
measure imaginary, or might, with- 
out trampling on the prerogative, be 
removed ; whilst the covenanters, and 
the great body of the nation, were 
firmly persuaded, that without some 
mighty effort, the purity of religion 
would be corrupted, and the most 
grievous tyranny established. Accor- 
ding to various feelings and _princi- 
ciples, this subject will, probably at 
at all times, continue to be viewed in 
opposite lights; and, instead of de- 
claiming upon the patriotism of the 
enemies to innovation, or on the de. 
sire of their opponents to bend their 
countrymen under the sceptre of the 
monarch, the judgment upon this 
interesting event in Scottish history 
should be formed, by calmly investi- 
gating the question, whether there 
existed danger which nothing less 
than the resolution to sign the cove- 
nant and the bond annexed to it would 
have averted. 

‘The covenant was, notwithstand- 
ing the essential alteration in it which 
has been noticed, still denominated by 
its former title,—a piece of disinge- 
nuity which was not necessary to sup- 
port the cause, and which aforded it 

“enemies some ground for questioning 

the integrity of the zealous men by 
whom it was espoused. It was © 
length submitted for the approbation 
or subscription of the people, and the 
first trial was made in the metropo'™ 
In the church of the Grey Friars @ 
immense multitude assembled. Phe 
confession, or covenant, having been 
read. the Earl of Loudon, in 
pressive oration, dwelt upon 
will 
importance as a bond of unten} - 
Henderson, with all the esas 
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yeal, and all the effect of popular elo- 
quence, prayed to heaven tor a bles- 
sing. Lhe teeitnys of the people were 
excited, —tlicy looked on the covenant 
as the instrument of their deliverance, 
—with joytul exclamattons they has- 
tened to share in the honour of attach- 
ing to it their names; and the spirit 
thus roused was not without reason 
considered as affording a pledge that 
the glorious work ot civil and reli- 
gious liberty would be crowned with 
success. At this interesting moment, 
the Archbishop of St Andrews, hear- 
ing of the ebullition of popular ardour, 
was filled with despair, and exclaimed, 
“ Now all that we have been doing 
these thirty years past is at once thrown 
down.” In most parts of the king- 
dom, with the same religious solem- 
nities as had been practised in Edin- 
burgh, the people emulated the piety 
and patriotism of the capital,—hailed, 
with the warmest expressions of de- 
light, the bearers of the covenant, 
and needed no exhortation to induce 
them to subscribe. Ihe hearts of the 
inhabitants of Scotland were thus u- 
nited in defiance of the party which 
had resisted innovation ; that party 
saw, and appreciated its strength, and 
soon followed'a line of policy which 
kindled the flame of civil dissension, 
and hastened the events which termi- 
hated in the melancholy fate of the 
deluded, but unfortunate monarch. 
‘Some exceptions, however, to the 
pervading enthusiasm for the covenant 
mortified its adherents, whilst they ex- 
cited their astonishment, and roused 
their indignation. In Glasgow, seve- 
tal of the ministers shewed no solici- 
tude to subscribe, and even disappro- 
Ved of the zeal of their brethren. At 
St Andrews, through the influence of 
‘ue primate or of the university, the 
displayed no earnestness ; 
rein Aberdeen, the covenant was 
much discussion upon its 
to thie ook place. The first embassy 
proved unsuccessful; and 
Covenanters returned te the 


charge, and gave a commission to 
Heiaerson and Dick to unite with 
Cait, one of their few partizans in 
the north, although they did procure 
urany subscriptions, they were not ad- 
mitted into the churches, and they 
found that they had to contend with 
the ingenuity of several respectable 
members of the university and of the 
church. ‘hese divines asked, by what 
authority they were required to sign 
the covenant, as the persons who cal- 
led upon them to do so were not au- 
thorized by his Majesty, the Lords of 
the council, or any national assembly ? 
they complained that the covenant, as 
now urged, was substantially different 
from the confession of 1580 and 15313; 
they maintained, that subscription to 
it, in its new form, was contrary to 
their duty of allegiance; and they 
stated other difficulties, which then, in 
in the heat of faction, were branded as 
trifling or fallacious, but which, when 
coolly examined, are seen to reflect 
much credit upon the judgment and 
the moderation of those with whom 
they originated. Henderson, with Ins 
usual ability, replied, but his associates 
did not trust solely to his arguments ; 
for the Earl of Montrose, who after- 
wards declared for the King, and per- 
haps injured him as a iriend, as much 
as he had done when he was an ene- 
my, compelled those who were refrac- 
tory to make a common cause with 
their brethren. ‘his slight resistance 
was of much use to the covenanters. 
It afforded them a pretence for expa- 
tiating upon the dangers with which 
they were surrounded, and for casting 
out insinuations against the schemes 
and promises of government ; and, by 


suppressing it, the faction acquired 


that decided ascendancy, the effects 
of which are now to be traced.’ 


In mentioning the death of Hen- 
derson, our author endeavours to re- 
move some of the unfavourable im- 
pressions which have been entertained 
with respect to him. % 
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‘ In Henderson, the church and the 
kingdom experienced a severe loss,— 
He had, from an early period, ac- 
quired a decided ascendancy over ec- 
clesiastical proceedings; and, with 
considerable learning and yreat ta- 
lents, he conjoined a justness of senti- 
ment, and a moderation which, tho’ 
not sufficient to stem the torrent, of- 
ten gave to it a salutary direction.— 
Zealous for his party, and deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of setting 
bounds to the prerogative, he cordial- 
ly joined in the measures requisite for 


_ doing so; but there 1s every reason to 


believe, that, had his+ life been pre- 
served, he would have exerted him- 
self to restrain the violent dissensions, 
and the unchristian practices, which, 
ere long, disgraced those with whom 
he had associated 5 and that he would 
have gladly contributed to rescue his 
unfortunate sovereign from the me- 
lancholy fate which awaited him.— 
His death was justly lamented by the 
covenanters, ‘Chey had been accus- 
tomed to venerate him as their guide ; 
they had left to him the choice of the 
most difficult steps, which, in resist- 
ing episcopal tyranny, they had been 
compelled to take; his memory was 
associated with one of the most inter- 
esting struggles in which his coun- 
trymen had ever been engaged; and 
they honoured that memory by every 
expression of esteem; transmitting, 
by monumental inscriptions, and by 
solicitude to rescue him from misre- 
presentation, their deep regret that 
they were for ever deprived of his as- 
sistance, which their critical situation, 
and the highly agitated state of the 
public mind, would then have render- 
ed pecul’arly important*,’ 


~ 


“ Heylin, in his History of the Preshyte- 
rians, p 477,—Collicr in his Fecclesiastical 
History, Vol. II. p. 848. upon Heylin’s-an- 
thority, the author of a pamphlet, entitled, 
The deciardtion of Mr Alexander Hender- 
son upon his death-bed ;” and Hollingworth 
in a pamiphlet, entitled the Character of 
King Charles the First, from the declara- 


He seeks also, though perhaps nop 
quite so successfully, to palliate the 
conduct of the Scottish parliament jn 


delivering up the King to the Enolish, 
* There 


tion of Mr A. Henderson, have made the 
charges against Henderson, or relating to 
him, which I have mentioned. That they 
are totally unfounded, the reader will be 
satisfied, by consulting the Printed Acts of 
the General Assembly, 1648, p. 43, 44; a 
pamphlet written by Lieutenant - Genera! 
Ludlow, and printed at London 1693, en. 


titled, ** Truth brought to light, or the 


gross forgeries of Dr Hollingworth, &c, 
detected.” Baillie’s Letters and Journals, 
Vol. II. p. 2325 and Neal’s History of the 
Puritans, Vol. III. p. 321—324, and Note 
to p. 323, where the subject is fully discus. 
sed. The character of Henderson may be 
inferred from the various incidents of bis 
life which have been recorded ; but, in jus. 
tice to his reputation, a few testimonies, 
from writers of different sentiments, | have 
thought it right to subjoin. Rushworth, 
Vol. V. Part i. p. 321, speaking of his 
death, says, ** He died about the end of 
August, much lamented by those of his 
party, being indeed a person of great learn- 
ing and abilities, and more moderation than 
many of them.” Coilier, Vol. I. p, 4s, 
admits, ** that he was a person of learning, 
elocution, and judgement, and at the top of 
his party.” Baillie, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him, writes, Vol. Il. p. 282, 
*“he died as he lived, in great modesty, 
piety, and faith;” and Bishop Burnet «- 
lows, ** that he was by much the wisest ané 
the gravest of them all 3 that he found he 
could not moderate the heat of some fiery 
spirits ; and that when he saw that he could 
follow them no more, he sunk in body and 
mind, and soon after died.” Hist. of his 
own ‘Simes, Vol. I. p. 44. See also White- 
lock’s Memorials, p. 221. Ludlow, iu his 
pamphlet above quoted, has preserved the 
inscriptions upon Henderson’s tomb, which 
were nearly obliterated in 1662. One 0! 
them states, that he was a man truly excel- 
lent and divine, famous for all sorts of vu 
tue, but chiefly for piety, learning, and 
prudence; equally respected by his “04 
serene Majesty and the parliaments of i 
Kingdoms. ‘The man who has been . 
delineated, even by those little friendly a 
his principles and political conduct, 
have been truly respectable, and om nie 
to he regarded, ow he has often, 1 ee 
times been as an intemperate enthusi®» 
and a turbulent incendiary- 
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‘There 1s no event in the history of 
Scotland which has been considered 
more disgraceful than abandonin 
the monarch, whom they who did so 
had sworn to defend. It cannot be 
urged for them that they were igno- 
raut of the Consequences which would 
result from it; for the persons whom 
they had sent to London, early per- 
ceived that there was an imtention to 
sbvert the monarchy, and to doom 
Charles to imprisonment, or death ; 
whilst the coincidence between the 
surrender and the receipt of the mo- 
ney, which they had long demanded, 
gives too much countenance to the 
opinion, that this money was the 
price for which the King was basely 
delivered, Yet it seems unquestion- 
able, that the estates of Scotland were 
not guided by the mean and unwor- 
thy motive thus assigned for their 
conduct. ‘The debt which was paid 
was justly due to them, and the mode 
of paying it had been long a matter 
of deliberation. What was voted to 
them was not more than sufficient to 
defray the expence of maintaining 
ine army, and it would certainly have 
gone a very short way in gratifying 
men whom a bribe could corrupt.— 
the fact seems to be, that the measure 
much condemned, naturally re- 
sulted trom the state of feeling and of 
opinion which had long prevailed in 
Scotland: it had been predicted be- 
ire it happened; and, although it 
Was in many respects unwise, it was 
pethaps the only measure which could 
have been safely adopted. The mi- 
‘issers iad convinced the people, that, 
“idout the King’s subscription to 
= covenant, there was no security 
" ‘he ecclesiastical polity to which 
Wu were warmly attached, but that 
"°Y would, in all probability, be sub- 
aan an exasperated hierarchy ; 
of thus excited a violence 
had the rs ich even they themselves, 
*en inclined to do so, might 
then ve unable to restrain. Had 

Sstates consented to the 
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King’s return, they would have been 
assailed by the clergy, and by the 
party headed by Argyll; they would 
have been branded as betraying the 
best interests of their country; and 
they might have been unable to pro- 
tect the King from the fury of the 
multitude. ‘hey would also have 
excited the indignation of the Eny- 
lish parliament, and, by kindling the 
flames of war between the two king- 
dums, have defeated the design of 
ecclesiastical uniformity, for which 
the solemn league and covenant had 
been framed. Had not the reception 
of the King thus been opposed by the 
most formidable diihculties, they 
could not have failed to be alarmed 
at the danger of resigning him; for 
they were not ignorant that the inde- 
pendents and the sectaries were rapid- 
ly gaining the direction of public 
measures, and that, by entrusting to 
them the person of the King, they re- 
moved the barrier which had most ef- 
fectually prevented Cromwell and his 
friends. {rom carrying into practice 
their antipathy to the presbyterian 
discipline. In one word, matters 
were in such a situation, that evils 
would have resulted from any resolu- 
tion which could have been taken; 
and, although it would unquestiona- 
bly have been more consistent with 
generous laysliy to welcome his Ma- 
jesty to Scotland, it is very doubtful 
whether they would thus have im- 
proved his situation, or even prolong- 
ed his life*.’ 

Our 


* Raillie’s Letters and Journals, Vol. II. 
p. 198, 200, 203, 206, 222, 227, 235, 256, 
241, 243, and 246. { have quoted these 
passages, from which it is evident, that 
Baillie was aware of the designs of the in- 
dependents against the King, of the increas- 
ing influence of the sectaries, und the ciffi- 
culty whieh attended any deeision of the 
Scottish estates. Clarendon, Vol. 111. Parti. 
p. 373. Burnet’s Memoirs, p. 312. Guth- 
rie’s Memoirs, p. 194, 195. He endeavours 
to save the hongur of his country, by repre- 
senting the resolution to deliver the King 
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Our limits will not admit of fur- 
ther extracts ; and an analysis would 
be merely an abridgement of the his- 
tory of Scotland for this period. !n 
our last Number we gave an extract, 
illustrating the interesting subject of 
the final settlement of presbyterian 


‘church government in this country. 


We now apprehend, that those who 
take an interest in the subject will be 
inclined to have recourse to the peru- 
sal of the volumes themselves. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 

ONSOLATION, with other Poems, 

by the Rev. William Gillespie. 
Svo. 12s. 

‘The King’s Quair, a Poem: by 
James the First, King of Scots. With 
explanatory notes, a plossary &e., 
by Ebenezer Thomson, ‘Teacher of 
Greek and Latin, in the Air Aca- 
demy. 6s. 

Remarks on the opposition of Sir J. 
Marjoribanks, Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, to the Union Canal Bill. 8vo. 


LITEKARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Subscription has been opened, by 
various noblemen and ventlemen, 
tor the purpose of paying a merited 
compliment to the eminent public 
services of Sir John Sinclair. It is 
honourable to all the parties to see al- 
ready the names ot Lord Dudley and 
Ward, and the Duke of Roxburgh, 
pledged for £.500 each 3 six others for 
£.100 each; twelve others for £.50 
each ; and thirty others for £.20. 
A Dictionary of the Latin Lan- 
guage, by Alexander Adam, LL.D. 
jate Kector of the High School of 


Edinburgh, Second edition to which. 


ate added an Englishand Latin Dic- 
tionary, and an Index of Proper 
Names. 8vo. 18s, 

Mr Ackermann has in the press, a 


as that of a party, but there can be little 
eloubt that the majority of the people ap- 
proved of it. Laing’s Hist. of Scotland, 
Vol. LL. p. 333. Collicr, Vol. IL p. $48. 


graphic work entitled Naples, and jj. 
Campagna Felici. consisis of , 
series of humourous letters from a tra. 
veller on the spot, descriptive of the 
manners and customs of the inhabi. 
tants of that delightful city and j), 
vicinity, as well as of the antiquities, 
and of other objects of curiosity with 
which that classic soil abounds ; among 
those the remains of Herculaneur, 
and Pompei, the ruins at Pozzuoli, 
Baji, Misenum, and the Island of 
Capri, occupy a considerable portion 
of the work. 

Mr ‘Thomas Noble, of the Liver. 
pool Mercury, author of Blackheath, 
Lumena, and other Poems, announces, 
in one volume, 8vo. Hampden, or 
the Concentric, a Poem; in which 
the leading circumstances of the life of 
that celebrated patriot will be exhi. 
bited, combined with views of the 
domestic, social, and political duties 
of man. 

A ‘Treatise on the Breeding, Rear- 
ing, and Management of Domestic 
Poultry, Pigeons, and Rabbits, from 
the Memorandums made during nearly 
forty years’ practice of Banington 
Mowbray, Esq. will speedily be pub- 
lished ; to which will be subjoined, 
a practical and experimental Account 
of Hatching Eggs of various Fowls 
by artificial Heat, after the method 
of the Egyptians. 

Mr Charles Smith, the artist, one 
of the English who, by an unbappy 
policy, were detained as prisoners, 
hostages, during the late war, has 11 
the press, and is publishing by sub- 
scription, a Sacred Epic Poem, el 
titled the AMoszad, or the Deliverance 
of Israel from Egyptian bondage. 

A new and handsomely printed oc- 
tavo edition of Burnet’s History ° 
his own ‘Times, is nearly ready for 
publication, ‘The folio edition has 
been compared with the octavo, Z 
Dr Flexman, so as to combme _ 
advantages of both editions, and he 
paging of the folio is prescrved in 
margin, Mr 
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Mr Murray’s Elements of Chemi- sent state of that distinguished semi- 


cal Science will be published in Lon- 
don about the middle of June. 

In the ensuing month will be pub- 
lished, a collection of Critical ‘Tracts 
on English Poetry, by Gascoigne, 
Webbe, Haringtun, Campion, &c. 
&e. edited by Mr Haslewood. 

An account is announced of the 
Literary and Scientific Pursuits which 
are encouraged and enforced in the 
University of Cambridge, with various 
Notes, by the Rev. Latham Waine- 
wright, of Emmanuel College. 

A uniform edition is published of 
the Poetical works of the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron, in 4 vols. small Svo. 

Letters from a Medical Oificer at- 
tached to the Army under the Duke 
of Wellington, during the Campaigns 
of 1812-15-14, addressed to a Friend 
in England, are printing in an 8vo. 
volume. 

Capt. Algernon Langton’s transla- 
tion from the Spanish of the Life and 
Adventures of the Squire Marcon 
Obregon, is in forwardness. 

Mr Black is translating from the 
German, and will shortly publish, 
Schlegel’s Course of Dramatic Lec- 
tures, in 2 vols. Svo. 

The number. of stamps for Newspa- 
pers issued in tle three months ending 
the Ist of May, 1814, was 6,677,127, 
producing £.97,374 » 15» 1143 and 
inthe three months ending the Ist 
ot February, 1815, was 5,890,671, 
yielding £85,905 12 0 4235 making 
about 25 millions of papers per annuim, 
*rnearly half a million per week, a- 
mong about 200 several publications 
in the week, or 1250 each on the a- 
‘etage. But as the Morning Chroni- 
cle, Morning Advertiser, Times, and 

curler, together, print 90,000 per 
week, and all the other London pa- 
pers print as many more; the 100 
“ountry papers divide but 70,000 a- 
nie them, or average but 700 co- 
wan following summary of the 
wi ets of the University of Oxford 

315, will serve to shew the pre- 


nary 
Member: | Members 
of Convo-} on the 
cation. Books. 


1. University College... 74......157 
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5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
Ll. 
FS. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


All Souls....... OO 
Magdalen 3 52 
Brasen-nose 0141 
Corpus Glee. 94 
Christ Church 64-7 
Trinity 161 
Wadham....... 

2 
St Mary Hall........ 87 
Magdalen Hall...... 30...... 84 
St Alban Hall....... 40 
St Edmund Hall.....25..:... 73 


5489 


A similar summary of the members 
of the University of Cambridge, in 
1815, will exhibit the comparative 
state of both Universities, and of their 
respective Colleges :— 


I. 


Members} Members 
of the | on the 
Senate.| Boards. 


Trinity College......407 000-922 


. St John’s 
. Emmanuel College... 


ueen’s College..... 143 


2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. Vrinity Hall......... 
8 
9 
10 
1] 


Caius 


Christ 
. Pembroke Hall...... 30......102 
. St Peter’s College... 40...06. 87 
13. 
14. 


King’s College...... 60...... 86 
Magdalen College... 35...... 73 


& on 
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# 


564 


15. Bene’t College. 71 
16. Catherine Hall...... 16...... 56 


17. Downing College... Teseoe 8 
18. Oppidants... 0 
301 3104 


Total members on the boards in the 
following years, at Cambridge :— 
17 
181 UF 
At Mr Edwards’ Jate sale, the Bed- 
ford Missal was bought by the Mar- 
quis of Blandford for £.687 15, and 
the splendid copy, on vellum, of the 
first edition of Livy, Rome 1469, 
was purchased by Sir Mark Master- 
man Sykes, bart. for £.903. 
The Reverend William Mac Gre- 


Poetry. 


gor Surling has in the press an }i,, 
torical and statistical work (illustra. 
ted by engravings, one of chem the 
effigy of a red-cross knight) to be ep. 
titled, Priory of Inchmahome. hy 
chartulary of this ancient religious 
house, of the order of St Augustine, 
situated in a romantic island in the 
lake which bears its name, on the 
south-western extremity of Perth. 
shire, is supposed to have been de. 
stroyed; but Mr Stirling has been 
fortunate in procuring various docu. 
ments, hitherto unpublished, which 
not only throw light on its history, 
but illustrate ancient manners. 

Mr Stirling is also about to publish 
an engraved chart, chronolegical and 
geographical, of British History, 
companied by a short Memoir. 


Hebrew Melodies, &c. ; by Lorp Byron, 
If IS THE HOUR. 


Tr is the hour, when from the boughs 
The Nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour, when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear : 
Each flower the dew hath lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met ; 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue; 
And in the heaven, that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
That follows the decline of day, 
When twilight melts beneath the moon 
away. 
THE HARP. 


The harp the minstrel monarch swept, 
The king of men, the loved of heaven ; 
Which music hallowed while she wept, 
O’er tones her heart of hearts had given, 
Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven 3 
It softened men of iron mould, 
It gave them virtues not their own, 
No ear so dull, no soul so coid, 
That felt not, fired not to the tone, 
Til David's lyre grew mightier than his 
throne, 


lf. 

Tt told the triumphs of our King 

It wafted glory to our God, 

It made our gladdened vallies ring, 

The cedars bow, the mountains nod, 

Its sound aspired to heaven, and there @ 
bode ! 

Since then, though heard on earth no more, 

Devotion, and her daughter, Love 

Shall bid the bursting spirit soar, 

To sounds that seem as from above, 

In dreams that day’s broad light cannot rt 
move. 


FAREWELL. 


Farewell ! if ever fondest prayer, 

For others weal, availed on high, 
Mine will not all be Jost in air, 

But waft thy name beyond the sky ; 
*T were vain to speak, to weep, to sig’ 
Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring ¢1% 
Are in that word, Farewell ! Farewell: 


These lips are mute, these eyes are dry; 
But in my heart, and in my brain, 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 
The thought that ne’er shall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns, nor dares compiail + 
Though grief and passion there rebel, 

I only know we loved in vain, 

I only feel, Farewell! F arewell : pro. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 1815. 


pen Earl of Liverpool moved an address 

to the Prince Regent, approving of the 
Treaty of Peace concluded with America. 
The Marquis of Lansdown approved of that 
part of the address which thanked the 
Prince Regent for his pacifie intentions ; 
but he objected to the management of the 
Treaty, because we had detined nothing ; 
hecuuse we might have hac the same peace 
before; because we had insisted on an In- 
dian barrier, and then left that barrier to the 
will of Congress; and because, without ad- 
ditional objects in the war, we had plunged 
into additional expenditure of blood and 
treasure; the address was agreed to. 


Thursday, April 20. 


The Earl of Agremont, after some obser- 
vations on the abuses and strange sentences 
of Courts Martial, moved for the production 
of the minutes of the Court Martial upon 
Capt. 2. Browne, of the Hermes; Mr L. 
Roberts, of the Hamadryad 3 and Col. Quen- 
tin, of the 10th Hussars) The Duke of 
York and Lord Combermere spoke in sup- 
portof that on Col. Quentin, whom they 
conceived to be honourably acquitted. Lord 
Carnarvon alluded to the case of Ensign 
Cowell, of the first Guards, who having a 
(uarrel at the theatre at Bourdeaux, and 
leing conscious that he was the aggressor, 
had refused to fight a duels; for which he 
Was broken by a Court Martial for coward- 
ke; yet this officer exhibited extraordinary 
bravery at the sortie from Bayonne, ani- 
mating the men, seven of whom were kil- 
ed at his side; the motion was: rregatived 
Without a division, 


Monday, May 8. 


On the second reading, of the Roseberry 
ivoree Bill, it was stated, that after the 
ay thes had been detected in a bed-room in 
: ‘ttuation which left no doubt of their 
Lady Roseberry left her husband's 
ed af the next morning, and proceed- 
Mays ¢ ndon, accompanied by Sir H. Siild- 
MOEA veg Was proved they slept in the 
~tatan inn on the road. Qn the 


99 
ne October they arrived in | pper 
10} 
Mildimay’s house, 


“Street, at Sir H. 

On the _» wr 

J the 26th of November embarked at 
vine 
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Newhaven for France. It was further stated, 
that every attempt was made to levy the 
damages, but that the only property that 
could be found of Sir H. Mildmay’s, was 
the furniture of one of his country houses, 
which was taken and sold, and £.2000 le- 
vied. ‘The house being satislied with the 
evidence, the bill was read a second time. 

Mr Parke stated, respecting Fowles’ 
Divorce Bill, that Fowles was a merchant, 
and that he and his wife married when very 
young. ‘They had a house near Vauxhall, 
and M. Le Mercier, a dancing-master, liv- 
ed in the neighbourhood. ‘The husband 
being almost constantly absent on the morn- 
ing attending on his business, an intimacy 
commenced between the lady and the dan- 
cing-master. Fowles took a house at Rich- 
mond, and the dancing-master removed to 
the same quarter. ‘The lady soon after 
eloped with the dancing-master, and they 
lived together for six days at the Spring 
garden Coffee-housé as man and wite. The 
husband, in an action against Le Mercier, 
recovered £.1000 damages, which he took 
the proper steps to levy, but the dancing- 
master went to France, and nothing could 
be recovered. 


_Wednseday, May 17. 


Earl Stanhope objected to the second 
reading of the Property Tax Bill, as tend- 
ing to ** grind the faces of the poor.” He 
did not object to the tax because he was a 
proprietor of land, but because it bore hard 
upon the tenantry, and ultimately on the 
consumers, or great mass of the people. It 
thus bore hard* upon the poor, by raising 
the price of bread. 

Lord Liverpool said, that this tax bore 
not upon the poor, but upon the rich. The 
poor were, in fact, exempted from its oper- 
ation. 

Earl Grey declared, that though convin- 
ced this tax was unequal, vexatious, and 
oppressive, he should not oppose it, because 
he was convinced that his opposition would 
be fruitless. 

The Bill being read a second time, the 
Duke of Vorfolk said, he agreed in the ne- 
cessity of making preparations for war; but 
hoped every means would be adopted to 
procure peace by negociation. Instead of 
thinking the tax unequal and oppressive, he 


concluded it, of all others, the most equa 
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455 
and fair that had ever been devised. He 
hoped that the wise practice of going into a 
Committee would not be dispensed with— 
Lord Liverpool considered the delay this 
would create as unnecessary ; the tax would 
be renewed for one year only. The Mar- 
quis of Buckingham then moved for a Com- 
mittee; but upon a division, the motion 

was rejected by 20 to 8. 


Thursday, May 18. 


In reply to questions put by Earl Grey, 
Lord Liverpool said, that the Treaty of 
Alliance against the Ruler of France had 
been ratified, in substance, as it lay on their 
Lordships’ table, and that the Declaration, 
not pledging this country to continue the 
war solely for the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, which had been added on the part of 
this country, had been unanimously ap- 
proved of by the Sovereigns at Vienna. On 
Monday next, copies of these Treaties, as 
also, of another, for subsidizing the Allies, 
would be presented, and on the same day a 
Message would be brought from the Prince 
Regent, which he should move be taken 
into consideration on Tuesday. The pacific 
overture from France had been transmitted 
to Vienna, but it had never been answer- 
ed; so that ne negociations had ever taken 
place in consequence respecting it; he had 
no objection to its being produced. 

Thursday, April 27. 

Marquis Wellesley, wishing to move for 
discharge of the order of the house, for his 
motion relative to Saxony, observed, that 
his reason was, his opinion of the superior 
importance of the treaty now on the table. 
He accused ministers 6f unfairness, in. gain- 
ing the address on the necessity of increas- 
ing our force for defence, at a time tnat 
their decisioi for war was actually taken.—- 
fie then commented on the contents of the 
treaty, and asked if the object of the war 
was to exclude Bonaparte or his partisans, 
or both? He carnestly trusted that some 
feeling of repentance existed, which might 
lead to a reconciliation of these important 
measures, 2nd prevent the evils that would 
result from them. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended, that 
the object of the address was distinctly sta- 
ted, to be necessary preparation and due ac- 
cord with cur allies, and did not at all com- 
mit the house in any other manner; and 
whatever difference of opinion there might 
be on other points, that was a principle in 
whieh the noble Lards on the other side, 
along with the whele house, most.inliy and 
cordially agreed. As to the treaty of Vienna, 
it must be obvious to their Lordships that 
it could not, at any period, with prupriety, 
be laid before the house. He had stated at 
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that time, that the cause was an European 
as well as a British cause, and nothino 
could be more essential than our preseryin. 
a right understanding with our allies. Ana 
as to the pledge supposed by the nobje 
Lord to have been given for the restoratiny 
of the family of Bourbon, absolutely they 
was no such pledge existing. There were, 
indeed, some propositions which the allies 
had in view, and which it was their earye« 
object to eflect. One was, to get rid of the 
evil of Bonaparte’s government; another 
was, to assist in replacing the ancient royal 
family ; but that was by no meansa sine qua 
non. ‘The allies were not pledged by the 
Ist article to restore the Bourbons, and 
what afterwards referred to the 8th, was 
merely to qualify what had been said rela. 
tive to the consent of the Bourbons. The 
allies did not embark in the cause with a 
view to impose upon France any particular 
form of government, and no such interpre- 
tation could fairly be made of the docuiments 
on the table. He did not wish then to en 
ter farther on the subject. 

After a few words from Earl Grey, the 
Marquis’s motion was withdrawn. 

HOUSE or COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 18. 

Mr Barham noticed, that British capite! 
was employed in foreign countries to carry 
on the Slave Trade, the proiits having risen 
from 250 to 300 per cent. He then ob- 
tained leave to bring in a Bill to prevent 
British subjects, or persons resident in this 
country, from lending capital, or doing any 
other act, to assist in the prosecution of the 
Slave Trade in foreign colonies. A Bill for 
the further regulation of Aliens was brought 
in by Mr Bathurst, and read a first time. 


Wednesday, April 19. 


Mr Grenfel, pursuant to notice, rose \ 
submit some propositions to the house 0 
the affairs of the Bank of England. With 
the private concerns of the bank he did not 
wish to interfere, but as far as its business 
related to the public, it was the duty of the 
house to sce, that those who had such powe! 
in their hands acquitted their duties ait 
perly. His object was to prevent the var 
accumulation of undischarged balances in 
the possession of the Bank of England, vis 
whieh it cained the immense profit of 9 . 
£600,000 annually. The whole gross su 
then at their disposal, was not less nr 
£.11,000,000, and in return for this yet 
mous advantage the bank had ho nace 
sented to accommodate the public 
to the amount of £.3,000,000, n 
loans weie only nominal, as the 
was nothiig more than the public use 
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ye of its own money, and paying for the 
appropriation of it more than £.90,000 per 
ynum. The only service the bank did for 
such great advantages, was acting as bank- 
ers to the public. He admitted, that the 
business was Well executed, and that con- 
siderable expence was incurred in clerks 
and buildings for the conduct of it, but for 
this convenience the bank was actually in 
the receipt, during the last year, of not less 
than £.267,000. ‘The bank of America 
made no such charge for the care of the 
public business, but was satisfied with the 
ordinary emoluments. He thought that 
the prodigious profit obtained by the bank, 
inthe issue of notes, was an ample com- 
pensation. Every principle of justice would 
render it manifest that the public ought to 
have some participation in such extravagant 
emeliments, and it was too little to expect 
that the business should be transacted at a 
cheaper rate. He concluded by moving for 
agreat variety of papers, some of them in 
continuation of former documents already 
onthe table, and others to give additional 
light on the subject. 

Mr Vansittart opposed the motion, on 
the ground that it would be a breach of 
publie faith to the bank of England, to make 
any change in its situation, nor could he 
think that the present time was proper for 
such a motion, as the accounts could not be 
produced until very late in the session.— 
He should therefore move the previous 
question. 

After some farther arguments, in which 
Mr Bankes, Mr Ponsonby, Mr Tierney, 
tnd Mr Marryatt, spoke in favour of the 
motion, the heuse-divided—for the previous 
(uestion 94—against it 75—majority for 
ministers 10, 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the house resolve itself in- 
‘0a committee of ways and means, 

Mr Whitbread protested against the re- 
‘wal of the property-tax. The right hon- 
curable gentleman had before’ told the 


sould continue, and if the other taxes, 
an had been proposed to be substituted, 
_e agreed to. Every one of those other 
except one had been abandoned. By 
deraun of proceeding, the Chancellor 
-XChequer acknowledged, that either 
_ * Most unfit minister for devising 
other tax could be devised 
one, was aband et other taxes, ex« ept 
ble by the right honoura- 
ie himself, while this tax, 
one he said would be abandoned if peace 
was to be renewed. We 

“Se would wish to know in what state 


of Parliament. 


‘Ouse, that it would be abandoned if peac# 


we were to consider the country, whether 
in a state of peace or war, and if in a state 
of war, what was the object of the war, or 
whether it was to replace the Bourbons on 
the throne of France? Under eircumstan- 
ees when there was no probability of a 
speedy return of war, a peace establishment 
of 19 millions had been fixed on. If then 
there should be a recurrence of war, the 
country had a very gloomy prospect before 
it. At all events, the consideration of a war 
tax should be postponed till it was known 
whether we were at war or not. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that no hostile 
steps had yet been taken by this country. 

A desultory debate ensued, in which a 
great number of members declared their de- 
termination to oppose the revival of the 
property tax, unless it was produced with 
most material modifications. The whole of 
the evening’s debate may be described as a 
general protest against the revival of the 
measure in its late shape ; every person who 
so protested, using almost the very words cf 
his predecessor. The speakers were Messrs, 
Ponsonby, Sir M. Ridley, Flood, Martin, 
Bankes, Burdett, Bennett, J. P. Grant, Al- 
derman C. Smith, M. Smith, Atkins, Har- 
vey, Western, Dickenson, Brand, Foley, 
Tierney, freemantle, and Lord Milton. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer justified 
the revival of the tax, on the ground of the 
expence incurred by our extensive prepara- 
tions for defence. In order to prevent any 
misconception, he declared it to be his ine 
tention to continue the tax without any al- 
teration whatever; but that it would, in the 
first instance, only be proposed for one 
year, or till April 1816. 

Mr Brand, with a view to have time to 
ascertain what was the state of our fcreign 
relations, moved as an amendment, that all 
debate upon the measures should be post- 
poned till this day fortnight. On this the 
house divided—for the amendment 58, a- 
gainst it 183—miajority in favour of the ori- 
ginal motion for going into the committee, 
125. 

Friday, April 21. 

Mr Vansittart having moved that the 
House should, at its rising, adjourn to Mone 
day, 

Mr Whitbread wished, before agreeing to 
the motion, to know what further sum was 
to be proposed in the committee of supply 
that evening. Though Lord Nelson had 


“agreed for an estate which was within the 


sum fixed by Parliament, it was resolved 
not to purchase it, but to have another, 
which would require £.9000 more than the 
Parliamentary grant. He hoped the House 
would not sanction such a proceeding. Be- 
fore the question of supplies came on, ™ 

also 
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also wished to know whether the paper just 
published, purporting to be a treaty between 
the allies at Vienna, was authentic. Tho’ 
it had the signature of Lord Wellington, he 
could not but consider it a forgery. 

Lord Castlereagh said it contained several 
important inaccuracies. 

Mr Whitbread asked, was the substance 
of it true ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, if a motion was 
made on the subject he would answer; but 
he did not conceive it any part of his duty 
to answer questions loosely put upon mat- 
ters collected from public prints. Being 
further pressed on the subject, his Lord- 
ship said, that as the treaty was not yet 
ratified, he could not regularly submit it, 
or any part of it, to the House; but if Mr 
Whitbread took the sense of the House on 
the copy published, it would be his duty to 
point out the inaccuracies. 

Mr Whitbread said, he considered the 
treaty to be true in substance, that the 
country had been vilified and degraded by 
having been made a party to it, and that it 
was likely to be ratified. 

Lord Casticreagh had no hesitation to say, 
that, bating the substantial inaccuracies he 
had adverted to, the Prince Regent was 
ready to ratify the treaty entered into by 
the allied Powers. He protested against 
the system of making a series of questions 
the vehicles of calumniating the proceedings 
and conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr Whitbread, Mr Ponsonby, Lord A. 
Hamilton, Sir J. Newport, and Sir J. Mac- 
kintosh, contended that the House was en- 
titled to full information. They had voted 
supplies to strengthen the hands of Govern- 
ment On a supposition that the question of 
peace or war was still open. But if the 
treaty in question was to be ratified, war 
had alre ady been determined, and Parlia- 
ment had been grossly deceived. 

Lord Castlereagh conceived that Parlia- 
menthad sanctioned the precautionary mea- 
sures of Ministers. The treaty was only 
initiative of their proceedings, and the re- 
sult was not yet in a shape to be laid before 

he House. 

To a question from Lord Milton, when 
the treaty was received, Lord Castlereagh 
said he was not prepared to answer. 

Capt. Bennet read the first clause of the 
treaty, as published, and asked if that part 
of it was true. Lord Castlereagh answered, 
that was part of the substantial inaccuracy 
he had menticned. It was, at length, set- 
ted, that Lord Castlereagh should have to 
Monday to consult his colleagues as to the 
propriety of submitting to the House, the 
substance of the treaty. 
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Monday, April 24. 

Tn a committee of supply, the Navy est!. 

mates were brought forward by Sir Ge torge 
Warrender, after briefly explaining 
the causes of the excess im the amoun; of 
half-pay, by the extensive promotion of 
Midshipmen to Lieutenants, and the prs 
visions for Midshipmen and Master's » lates, 
he concluded with moving for a supply for 
25,000 men including 5000 marines, for 
ten months. 

The following reselutions were also vot. 
ed, after many questions and remarks from 
Mr Whitbread, Mr Ponsonby, and several 
other gentlemen on the opposition side: 


For victualling the navy.......... £525,000 
For wear and 
For ordnance 1,300,000 
For salaries and contingencies... 157,424 
For half-pay and annuities....... 907,302 
For rebuilding and repairing ves- 


For provisions for troops.......+. 1,288,757 
Mr Arbuthnot moved the following mis- 
ccllaneous estimates 


For the civil establishments of the 
OF 1,210 
OF (G00 
OF Upper 9,920 
Of Nova 13,44) 
Of New 6,005 
Of Cape 25194 
Of St John’s, now Prince Edwards, 2,32! 
Of New South 12,081 
Of Sierra Leone 15,000 


Mr Vensittart then moved the sum of 
£.60,000 for the relief of the loyal ie 
emigrants. This description of person 
who had formerly received relief from (s 
country, had returned to France; but the 
unhappy events which had recently 6c 
red there, had prevented the French 2 gus 
vernment from making any necessary Pp!" 
visions for them. 

Sir 14. IV. Ridley objected to the voles 
because so many of our own people were 
suffering under the pressure of the public 
burdens. These Frenchmen, he thought 
had better rally round their sovere ign. 

Mr Vansitiart agreed with the sentim 
of the honourable baronet, and assured him, 
that none but such as were entitled throug) 
age or length of services, should 
lief. T he | rest should be advised to rep 
to their sovereign. 

Mr Whitbread asked if the . 
to be added to the sum already 
the French loyalists. aad 

Mr Vansittart replied, it was be ae 
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to the £15,000. The motion was agreed 
to. 

Two millions were then voted for paying 
interest on exchequer bills. Several other 
.yms were voted for various purposes. 

Tuesday, April 25. 

Sir C. Burrell, after deprecating the de- 
manding of fees and gratuities, by the ser- 
yants of the royal household, observed, that 
he wished it to be placed on such a footing 
gs to render this practice unnecessary, that 
foreigners should not have to say that all 
this country was put to sale, even a sight 
of the sovereign. ‘This was not the case 
with the Prince Regent’s servants, they 
never asked for any gratuities, and were 
most well behaved and respectable. He 
then entered into an examination of the sa- 
laries of the servants belonging to the royal 
household, to shew, that in many instances 
they were scarcely adequate to the purchase 
of their clothes. {It was not astonishing 
therefore that large fees and_ gratuities 
should be necessary to make up the defi- 
ciency. He concluded by moving an ad- 
dress to the Regent, praying that he would 
take into consideration so much of the re- 
port of the committee on the civil list in 
1812 and 1813, as related to the mode of 
remunerating certain inferior servants in 
the royal household for fees and gratuities. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
not oppose the motion, but wished not to 
be considered as pledged on the subject, 
should the expence attending the proposed 
alteration be found to exceed what was an- 
ticipated. 

After a few words from Mr Burrell, Mr 
Huskisson, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the motion was put and carried. 

Mr Bankes made a motion for extend- 
ing the property tax to Ireland, and made 
along speech, in proof that so far from 
wishing for any thing hostile to the inter- 
ests of Ireland, the measure he had to pro- 
pose would be, he sincerely believed, of 
extreme benefit, not only to the empire in 
general, but to Ireland herself. After many 
remarks on the justice of thus applying the 
property-tax, he concluded with moving to 
the effect, that, for the purpose of enabling 
Ireland to contribute proportionably to the 
general expences of the country, it is expe- 
dient that the profits of trades and protes- 
‘ions be made available to the same. 

Sir J. Newport, Mr Peele, Mr Grattan, 
and Sir H. Montgomery, were decidedly 
_— the motion, which was finally lost 

Ya majority of 78 to 5. 


Thursda y, April 27. 


bi Sir J. Mackintosh rose to bring forward 
3 Motion respecting the treatment of Ge- 


46) 


noa by the British government. He re- 
peated ali that had been urged by tlre op- 
position members, on former occasions, re- 
specting the violation of British faith and 
honour, in promising the Genoese their in- 
dependence, as it existed before their inva- 
sion by France, and after, by this induce- 
ment, they had expelled the French, our 
consenting to the decree of the Congress, to 
give them up to the King of Sardinia. He 
then moved a string of resolutions, embra- 
cing tne facts of the taking possession of Ge- 
noa by our arins, and afterwards transfer. 
ring that state to the King of Sardinia; and 
that in violation of the proclamations of 
Lord W. Bentinck, and of the honour of 
this country. 

Mr C. Grant did not agree with the 
learned gentleman in his deductions. He 
heard all his expressions of veneration for 
ancient states of government with the more 
pleasure, because they were rather extraor- 
dinary on that side of the house. He trust- 
ed, that in the war in which we might be 
engaged, his honourable friend would ex- 
press the same veneration for ancient estab- 
lishments against that person who was the 
avowed enemy of all such institutions. He 
could see nothing in the instructions to 
Lord W. Bentinck from the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, down to 1813, that pledged Lord 
W. Gentinck to declare the independence of 
Italy. He denied that we had any material 
co-operation from the people of Htaly, and 
justitied territorial! alterations at a period of 
peace, as a policy that had always prevail- 
ed. lie concluded with moving the pre- 
vious question. 

After some farther discussion, the house 
divided—for the motion 60-—against it L71, 
—majority lil. 

Friday, April 28. 

Mr JViitbread rose to bring forward his 
motion, of which he had given notice, on 
the question of peace or war. It was con- 
fined within a very narrow compass, the 
only question being, whether the house 
would agree to the plunging of this country 
into a new war, or whether, in consequence 
of the documents that had come to light, 
they would earry an address to the Prince 
Regent, praying him to take such measures 
to preserve the peace? They had been 
told, that an alternative of peace or war yet 
existed, and yet at that moment war had 
been determined upon. If it had not been 
for one of those illicit publications which 
had been done so much to throw a true 
light upon the conduct of the noble Lord 
in the blue ribbon, the House would have 
been still in a state of delusion; but toe 
treaty signed on 25th March, and known to 
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; the ministers before the address was moved, 
ei shewed that wer had been determined up- 
: on; and that when the noble Lord was tell- 
ing the house there was an alternative of 
peace or war, in fact there was none.—-Un- 
i der these circumstances, he felt it to be his 
duty to take the earliest opportunity of 
i moving an address to the Prince Regent, 
4] praying his Royal Highness not to engage 
z. this country in a war with France, on the 
. eround of any particular person being at 
the head of the government, or of occupy- 
ing the throne of that country. 

sir M, W. Ridley seconded the motion. 

Lord Casilzreagh unequivocally declared 
it to be the firm conviction of all the allied 
sovereigns, that it was not possible to avail 
themselves of the blessings of tranquillity 5 
and that Bonsuparte was a person with 
'{ whom it was impossible to live in relations 
i of peace and amity; in fine, that war with 
him was unavoidable. As an instance of 
bad faith, this man, when he made his 
movement upon Bar-sur- Aube on the rear of 
the allies, the success of which was proble- 
matical, sent instructions to Caulingourt at 
Chattilon, which happened to come into his 
(Lord C’s.) possession, directing him to 
accede to the terms proposed by the allies ; 
but to contrive, by keeping certain points 
suspended and delayed, to afford Bonaparte 
an opportunity, if circumstances should en- 
able him to prevent the fulfilment of the 
treaty. He wished to retain Antwerp, 
which was not the key of France, but of 
Great Britain: Mayence, which was the 
key of Germany; and Alexandria, which 
was the key of Italy. 

Mr W. Pole said, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was shocked at the imputation that 
he had, by his signature to the Vienna de- 
claration, encouraged the assassination of 
Bonaparte. ‘The allied powers conceived, 
that he had forfeited his political rights, 
and that he was arebel and traitor; but 
they never intended to sanction his assas- 
sination. 

Mr Whitbread said, the signature of the 
Duke was on record: what did existence 
mean, but physical existence. 

After a good deal of further discussion, 
the house divided: for the motion, 723 a- 
gainst it, 275—majority, 201. 


Fag wale 


Monday, Riay 1. 


Sir WW. Curtis presented the petition 
voted at a late Common Hall. It was 
couched (he observed) in respectful terms, 
contained a variety of topics, blamed the 
revival of the income-tax, but had scarcely 


se one sentiment in which he concurred. 

2 ; The Speaker said, a petition against a 
a: tax now pending could not be received. 

>» = 
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mittee upon the Property Tax, ¢i- 


A long conversation here ensued; \, 
Horner and Sir J. Newport said, that 
petition did not desire specilically that 
proposed tax should not pass into a | 
but that the Ministry should no lon rer rule 
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Pest, Peel, and Wallace, remarked, thot 
the petition was libellous and insultine ty 
the House: it affirmed that they did not ye. 
present the country, and that there was no 
sympathy between the Members and thos 
by whom they were returned; and _ that iy 
fact they did not enjoy the confidence of 
their constituents. 

Mr Whitbread said, that the prayer was, 
that the House would stop the career of 
Ministers who were about to involve the 
country in a new war which would render 
the Property Tax necessary. He was sur- 
prised that the Hon. Baronet (Sir W. Cur- 
tis) did not entertain a higher esteem for 
his worthy constituents, whom, upon cer- 
tain occasions, he found and acknowledged 
to be most worthy and excellent, (laughter) 

Mr Tierney said, there were two modes 
of presenting petitions—one to obtain its 
reception, and the other to secure its rejec- 
tion by the Hovse—which, the Honourable 
Baronet had adopted, the House could easily 
determine. 

Sir W. Curtis replied, that having doubts, 
he had communicated with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, by whom they had been 
strengthened. Mr Ponsonby said, he had 
never witnessed such a debate as the pre- 
sent; the presenter of a petition diligently 
finding objections to it, and the Minister 
ferreting out reasons in support of him.— 
The petition was then read, and it being 
moved by Sir W. C. that it do lie on 
the table, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
opposed it. Mr Alderman Atkins said, the 
petition contained the sentiments of a very 
small portion of the Livery, and it was 
below the dignity of the House to reject I 
Ald. C. Smith replied, it being the petition 
of a small part of the Livery was the very 
reason why the House should reject it. Mr 
H. Sumner asked, where then were the 
majority of the Livery? How came they 
to be so dispirited that they had not opp 
sed the sentiments of the minority? ‘The 
petition was rejected by 107 to 5% 

Previous to the House going intoa on 
alice 
coigne called the attention of the house " 
some length to the propriety of exemp.s 
from this Tax such officers of the Army ane 
Navy as were engaged upon foreign Sct 
vice. He stated, that in addition to the lo» 
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shile the lowest subalitern must expend at 
ast &.8 0 153 neither being allowed for 
hat purpose More than the advance of two 
months paye Our officers also too often 
giered from @ long arrear of pay. Several 
who had been ordered from the Peninsula 
America at four days notice, had no less 
thin two years arrears due.” The pay of 
oficers Was also inadequate. ‘The pay of a 
Colonel in 1695 was L7%s. per day; that of 
a major lds.; and of a captain 10s.3 while 
he pay of a major at present was only 16s. 
ne day, and that of a captain 10s. ‘6d.— 
Thus the pay and consequent capability of 
oflicers to meet any increased taxation, was 
reduced rather than advanced; and it had 
further suffered from the abolition of the 
system of the stock purse, which formed a 
considerable source of profit. Sir C. Pole 
argued for the exemption of naval officers. 
Mr Vansittart admitted that the pay was 
higher in the reign of King William than 
now; but at that period their service was 
only occasional, and no half pay was’ estab- 
lished; consequently it was desirable that 
their reward should be not only a compen- 
sition for actual duty, but a provision for 
the future. He opposed the motion. After 
a few words from Messrs Abercrombie, 
Onslow, Forbes, Lords Milton and Proby, 
in support, and from Lord Palmerstone 
against the motion, it was negatived with- 
out a division. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Property Tax, Mr-Gren- 


{ll moved that a clause be introduced, re- 
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straining the commissioners from indis- 
creetly disclosing the affairs of such persons 
as came within their cognizance. ‘To shew 
the necessity of such a clause, Mr G. stated, 
that a friend of his, travelling in a common 
gtage eoach from London to Oxford, was 
entertained by a fellow - passenger with a 
minute account of the diminution of income, 
and of the other afiairs of a Gentleman 
whose residence they passed. On his ar- 
rival at Oxford, his friend inquired who his 
fellow-passenger was, and was informed, 
that he was a Commissioner of the Proper- 
ty ‘fax. He had subsequentiy a long cor- 
respondence with him on the subject. The 
motion was agreed to.——Mr Protheroe next 
moved an instruction to the Committee to 
give authority to the Commissioners to con- 
troul the conduct of Inspectors in surchar- 
ging ; but after some discussion, the motion 
was withdrawn. Mr Vansittart then mov- 
ed, that ‘** the assessments made, or to be 
made, for the year ending the 5th April 
1815, shall be the basis for all assessments 
made by the Commissioners for carrying 
into effect the general purposes of the Pro- 
perty ‘Tax Act, without any new assess 
ment being made.” This motion being a- 
greed to, Lord Milton said, as he was con- 
vinced of the numerous deficiencies of the 
measure, he should move, as a generai pros 
position, that it be an instruction to the 
Comunittee, that they have power to amend 
the said act. A division instantly took 


place on this motion, when it was negatived 
by 134 to 37. 


EAST INDIES. 


Evtract of a Dispatch from Colonel Mawtey, 
dated Camp before Kalunga, Nov. 1. 1814. 


wb, pursuance of the arrangements and 
‘astructions of our late noble and gal- 

Kat leader, Major- Gen. Gillespie, the army 
= farmed into four columns of attack, 
“a Coluran of reserve, on the 29th Oct., 
“teeable to the inclosed statement. ‘The 
Lieut.-Col. Carpenter and 
marched from the encamp- 
ihc alf-past three Pp. M. on the 30th 
fortun re Agee possession of the Table Land, 
hy. » ‘ely without resistance from the ene- 
to themselves there, so as 
ployed party which was to be 
alleries, "Ty ing the night, in constructing 
his service was performed une 
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der the immediate direction of Major Pen- 
nington, commanding the artillery, and ku- 
sien Gane, of the engineers, assisied by 
Lieuts. Elliot and Eilis, of the pioneers ; 
and by day-light on the Sst, the tollowing 
pieces of ordnance Were ready to open on 
the fort at a distance of about 600 yards.— 
Two five and a half-inch howitzers, two 
twelve light pounders, horse artillery: four 
six-pounders battalion guns, two live and a 
half inch mortars. Shortly after daylight 
the batteries opened on the fort, and kept 


up a well-directed fire. ‘The columns of 


attack, under Major Kelly and Capts. Fast 
and Campbell, had previously moved, so as 
to be in readiness to make their attaek at 
the same moment with one from the Table 
Land. At two o'clock, a. M. Major Keily 
jnoved on Kursulle by the Jagherkeena 

road 
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road; Capt. Fast at three o’cléck towards 
the stockade, by the village of Luckhound, 
and Capt. Campbell by the village of Ustull. 
The signal for the columns moving to the 
assault was to be fired from the batteries 
two hours previous to the moment of at- 
tack, which was to be repeated from the 
camp below. 

** The signal was fired ahout eight o’clock, 
and the columns under Lieut.-Col. Carpen- 
ter and Major-Gen. Ludlow shortly after 
moved to the assault, and carried, in a 
most gallant manner, the stockade thrown 
across the road leading to the fort, and 
pushed on close under the walls of the fort, 
which was stockaded all around, and a 
small opening (the only one seen,) had 
stockades within stockades: from this they 
were obliged to fall back, from the insur- 
mountable difficulties that presented tiem- 
selves, after a dreadful loss in officers and 
men, under shelter of the village between 
the first stockade and the fort, which they 
had previously possession of. Soon after 
the columns for the Table Land moved, 
three additional companies of the 53d were 
ordered up from camp, and by the time 
they arrived on the Table Laced, the co- 
Jumns in advance had been obliged to fall 
back to the village before alluded to. With 
this small force, and two six-pounders, the 
brave and gallant General moved on to the 
attack through the village, which had been 
set on fire, and after making two unsuccess- 
ful assaults on the fort, in the third, while 
nobly cheering on his men, within thirty 
yards of the gateway, he received a mortal 
wound, and fell, most sincerely lamented 
and regretted by the whole army. 

** It is impossible for me to state particu- 
Jars of the assauits whieh occurred ; having 
been directed by our lamented Chief to re- 
main with two companies of the 53d (which 
had been sent for to reinforce the Table 
Land,) and two companies of native infan- 
try, to cover him, and protect the guns on 
the batteries ; but 1 must beg leave to refer 
his Lordship to Capt. Byers, Aide-de-Camp 
to Major-Gen. Gillespie, for more minute 
details than it 1s in iny power to state. Capt. 
byers left camp this morning on his way to 
head-quarters, and [ trust that the infor- 
mation he will be able to give his Lordship 
will be most satisfactory. 
the columns to move to the attack was not 
heard either by Major Kelly, Capt. Fast, or 
Capt. Campbell. It is impossible I can con- 
clude this report without expressing the 
highest satisfaction at the determined bra- 
very of the troops employed yesterday. ‘To 
particularize any, would be doing an injus- 
tice to the whole; and I trust that this ge- 
nmeral expression of approbation will be 
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The signal for- 


equally satisfactory to all concerned, ag i; ;, 
intended by me, to convey, in the filles 
manner possible, the highest sense J enter. 
tain of the zeal and courage Of every office; 
and soldier of this army who were engaged 
yesterday. 
** SEBRIGHT MAWBEY, Colonel, 
** Pp. S. Since writing the above, I per. 
ceive I forgot to mention having ordered a 
battering train from Dethi, to move with 
all possible expedition towards Scharunpore ; 
it will have to pass the Timly Pass, as that 
of Kerri is not practicable for heavy guns,” 


Officers’ Names Killed and Wounded. 


KILLED. Major-Gen. Gillespie. 6th Na. 
tive Infantry, Lieut. and Adj}. O'Hara; 
Light Batt., Lieut. and Adj. Gosling; 17th 
Native Infantry, Ens. Fothergill; Pioneers, 
Ens. Ellis. 

Wounbep. 8th Light Dragoons, Lieut. 
Col. Westenra; Capt. Brutton, severely ; 
Lieut. Heyman, Slightly: Lieut. Taylor, 
Cornet Macdonald, severely; 53d foot, 
Lieuts. Young and Austice, severely ; Ist 
batt. 7th Nat. Inf., Ens. Davidson, slightly ; 
Detachment 19th Nat. Inf., Licut. Brough. 
ton, dangerously ; Light batt., Major Wil. 
son, Lieuts. Thackeray and s\fontesth, se- 
vercly ; Pioneers, Lieut. Eliiett, severely ; 
Engineers, Ens. (Lieut.) Bane, Capt. Byers, 
Aide-de-Camp. 

By Calcutta Gazettes received via Java, 
we learn, thai on the 27th of November a 
second attempt, led by Major Ing!-by, was 
made by the troops under Col, Mawbey, to 
carry by storm the fort of Kajunga; and, 
although the breach had been considered 
perfectly practicable, the storming party 
were beat back with considerable lo-s— 
Three officers were killed, and seven or 
eight wounded. On the 30th the garrison 
evacuated the fort, which Col. Mawbey m- 
mediately occupied. 

The annexed are the names of the oflicers 
who were killed on the occasion :— 

Lieut. Harrington, H. M. Sod rests 
Capt. Campbell, 6th Nat. Inf. ; Licut. Cun- 
ningham, 13th ditto. “ie 

The number of officers wounded does 
exceed nine, and we are happy to find “re 
none of them are returned as dangerou") 
burt. 

By the latest accounts from India, i wil 
pears that the reverses in the Nepaul o 
try above stated have called ovt 
the inveterate enemy of the Brits ” 
in the Kast. He was collecting 4 ™ : 
formidable and overwhelming 
the pretext, as usual, of defending x of 
territory, but really with 
pouring down upon the Britis 
ments, 0 
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On the side of Madras the Rajah Barhar 
has also taken the field, as if to act in con- 
cert with Scindiah ; and Gen. Doveton has 
een obliged to move forward the Madras 


army to watch his motions. The Bombay 
and coast armies are also in motion, and 
Lord Moira was about to take the field in 
person. We regret to add, that in conse- 
quence of the gloomy state of things, specie 
has become extremely scarce in India, and 
the Company’s bonds are at a very heavy 
discount. 

Dispatches from Colonel Ochterlony have 
been published in the London Gazette, sta- 
ting the surrender, on the 4th November 
last, of the forts of Nalagar and Tarregar, 
garrisoned by 95 Goorka officers and pri- 
vates, with a loss on our side of one killed 
and six wounded ; and also.a report dated 
the 23th of November from Major Brad- 
shaw of the successful operations of a divi- 
sion of his troops, under Captain Hay, a- 
gainst Pursaram Thapa, the Nepaulese 
Subah of the Teraice. The Subah, who oc- 
cupied this position with about 400 men, 
was completely surprised; he himself was 
killed ; one of his chief Sirdars, severely 
wounded, was found among the slain, which 
is stated to have amounted to about 51 
mountaineer soldiers. A number of the 
enemy were wounded, and many were 
drowned in the river Baguntee. Two stan- 
dards were taken. ‘he total of our loss 
consisted of 2 killed and 21 wounded, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Boileau, who received a 


deep sabre-cut in a personal contest with 
the Subah. 


FRANCE. 


CEREMONY OF THE CHAMP DE MAI—AC- 
CEPTANCE OF THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


The Paris papers of the 2d June describe 
the ceremony of the assembly of the Champ 
de Mai, which met on the preceding day, 
ys buildings prepared in the Champ de Mars. 

Never did a festival more national (says 
one of the Journals) or ‘a spectacle at once 
Pee yy and touching, attract the atten- 
Z of the French people. Every thing 
a could interest and elevate- the soul— 

Prayers of religion—the compact of a 
ne People with their Sovereign. France 
Pee by the select of her citizens, 
merchants, magistrates, and 
around the throne—all 
which th € Most ardent enthusiasm of 
US the a — memorable epoch have left 
tenth ee Yet this is about the 
ed and which has been present- 
throne vou. in a similar manner. The 
eected in aparte appears to have been 


€ centre of a semi-ci in- 
June 1815 emi-circular in 
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closure, two thirds of which formed on the 
right and left, grand amphitheatres, in 
which 15,000 persons were seated. The 
Emperor having taken his seat, mass was 
celebrated by the Archbishop of Tours, 
Cardinal Bayonne, and four other Bishops. 
A deputation of 500 members of the Elec- 
toral Colleges then advanced to the foot ot 
the throne, and were presented to his Ma- 
jesty by the Arch Chancellor. M. Duboys 
Dy’ Angers, (one of the members and repre- 
sentatives of the department of the Maine 
and Loire,) then pronounced the following 
address in the name of the French people: 
SinéE,—The French people had decreed 
the Crown to you; you resigned it without 
their consent ; its suffrages have just impo- 
sed upon you the duty of resuming it.—A 
new contract is formed between the nation 
ard your.Majesty. Collected from all points 
of the Empire around the tables of the law 
on which we are about to inscribe the wish 
of the people—in this wish, which is the 
only legitimate source of power, it is impos- 
sible for us not to utter the voice of France, 
of which we are the immediate organs, not 
to say in the presence of Europe, to the 
august chief of the nation, what it expects 
from him, and what he is to expect from it. 
What is the object of the league of allied 
Kings with that warlike preparation by 
which they alarm Europe and afflict hu- 
manity ? By what act, what violation, have 
we provoked their vengeance, or given cause 
for their aggression ? Have we, since peace 
was concluded, endeavoured to give them 
laws? We merely wish to make and to 
follow those which are adapted to our man- 
ners. We will not have the Chief whom 
our enemies would give us, and we will 
have him whom they wish us rot to have. 
They dare to proscribe you personally : you, 
Sire, who, so often master of their capi- 
tals, generously consolidated their tottering 
thrones. This hatred of our enemies adds 
to our love of you. Were they to proscribe 
the most obscure of our citizens, it would 
be our duty to defend him with the same 
energy. He would be, like you, under the 
gis of French Law and French Power. 
They menace us with invasion! And yet 
cou.racted within frontiers which nature 
has not imposed upon us, and which long 
before your reign victory and even peace 
had extended, we have not, from respect to 
treaties which you had not signed, but which 
you had offered to observe, sought to pass 
that narrow boundary. Do they ask for 
guarantees ? They have them all in our 
institutions, and in the will of the French 
people henceforth united to yours. Do 
they not dread to remind us ofa state of 
things lately so different, but which may 
stil 
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still be reproduced! 1t would not be the 
first time that we have conquered ali Ku- 
rope armed against us. Because France 
wishes to be France, must she be degraded, 
torn, dismembered ; and must the fate of 
Poland be reserved for us ? It is in vain to 
conceal insidious designs under the sole pre- 
tence of separating you from us, in order 
to give us masters with whom we have no- 
thing in common. Their presence destroy- 
ed all the illusions attached to their name. 
They could not believe our caths, neither 
could we their promises. ‘Tithes, feudal 
rights, privileges, every thing that was odi- 
ous to us, was too evidently the fond ob- 
ject of their thought, when one of them, to 
console the impatience of the present, as- 
sured his confidants that he would answer to 
them for the future. Every thing shall be 
attempted, every thing executed, to repel 
so ignominious a yoke. We declare it to 
nations: may their chiefs hear us! If they 
accept your offers of peace, the French peo- 
ple will look to your vigorous, liberal, and 
paternal administration for grounds of con- 
solation, for the sacrifices made to obtain 
peace ; but if we are left no choice but be- 
tween war and disgrace, the whole country 
will rise for war. The nation is prepared 
to relieve you from the too moderate offers 
you have perhaps made, in order to save 
Europe from a new convulsion. Every 
Frenchman is a soldier: Victory will follow 
your eagles, and our enemies who rely on 
our divisions will soon regret having pro- 
voked us.” 

At the conclusion of this address the 
whole Champ de Mars resounded with cries 
of Vive le Nation! Vive I’Empereur! At 
this moment the Arch Chancellor proclaim- 
ed, that the Additional Act to the Constitu- 
tion of the Empire had been accepted al- 
most unanimously, the number of negative 
votes being 4,209*. The herald then de- 
clared in the name of the Emperor, that 
ihe Act was accepted by the French Peo- 
ple-—Bonaparte then seating himself on 
another throne, which was in the centre and 
overlooked the assembly, spoke in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

** Gentlemen, Electors of the Colleges of 
the Departments and Districts :—Genile- 
men, Deputies of the Army and Navy, at 
the Champ de Mai:—"mperor, Consul, 
Soldier, I derive all from the people. In 
prosperity, in adversity, on the field of bat. 
tle, in council, on the throne, and in exile, 


* The result of the Scrutiny of votes on 
the Additional Act were: 75 Departments, 
1,040,050 ayes; 3612 noes—the Army, 
220,000 ayes, 320 noes ; Navy 22,000, ayes 5 
257 noes. ‘Tota! 1,282,050 ayes, 4209 aces. 
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France has been the sole and constant obiect 
of my thoughts and actions. Like the Kj, 
of Athens, I sacrificed myself for my peo. 
ple, in the hope of realizing the promis 
given to preserve to France her natural jy. 
tegrity, her honours and her rights. Ip. 
dignatien at seeing these sacred rights, ac. 
quired by 20 years of victory, disavowed 
and lost for ever 5 the ery of French honour 
tarnished, and the wishes of the nation, honour 
have replaced me upon that throne which }rance 
is dear to me, because it is the palladium of Inc 
the independence, the honour, and the Gospel 
rights of the people. Frenchmen, in tra. Empire 
versing amidst the public joy the different to the 
provinces of the empire to reach my capi- peror. 
tal, L had reason to rely on a lasting peace, the Na 
Nations are bound by treaties concluded by who sv 
their Governments, whatever they may be. and, if 
My thoughts were then all occupied with gainst 
the means of establishing our liberty bya throne. 
constitution conformable to the will and cluding 
interests of the people. I convoked the the En 
Champ de Mai. I soon learned that the concluc 
Princes who have disregarded all principles, * as rope 
who have trampled on the sentiments and ballons 
dearest interests of so many nations, wish avenue 
to make war against us. They meditate flowing 
the increesing the kingdom of the Nether- distrib 
lands, by giving it as barriers all our nor- were p 
thern frontier places, and the conciliation 
of the differences which still exist among wee 
them by dividing Lorraine and Alsace. It : 
was necessary io provide for war. But, be- Ont 
fore personally encountering the hazards of legislat 
battles, my first care has been to constitute settled 
the nation without delay. The people have of Rep 
accepted the Act which I have presented to of a P 
them. Frenchmen, when we sliall have elected 
repelled these unjust aggressions, and Eu- were ¢ 
rope shall be convinced of what is due to Prey 
the rights aud independence of 28 millions took pl 
of peopie, an enactment, drawn up in the Valence 
forms required by the Constitutional Act, propos 
shall combine together the different cispo should 
tions of our constitutions now dispersed. Prince: 
Frenchmen, you are about to return to your on Se 
Departments; inform the citizens that cit oi the 
cumstances are grand! That with unions predec 
energy, and perseverance, we shail revs altar 0 
victorious from this contest of a great pro aCKRRO\ 
ple against their oppressors; that future State ; 
generations will severely scrutinize eur con Parons 
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that foreign Kings, whom I have 
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the throne, or who owe to me the 
vation of their crowns, who all éuring ™ 
prosperity sought my alliance and 
tection of the French people, now _ 
their blows against my person. Did 1 
perceive that it is the country they wisi | 
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existence against which they shew them- 
wives so much incensed. But tell the ci- 
tizens, that while the French people pre- 
serve towards me the sentiments of love, 
ofwhich they have given me so many proofs, 
the rage of our enemies will be powerless. 
Frenchmen, My wish is that of the people ; 
my rights are theirs; my honour, my glory, 
my happiness, can be no other than the 
honour, the glory, and the happiness of 
France.” 

In conclusion, Bonaparte swore upon the 
Gospels to observe the constitutions of the 
Empire. The Asseinbly swore obedience 
to the Constitutions, and fidelity to the km- 
peor. The Eagles were next delivered to 
the National Guards, an-l to the Regulars, 
who swore to observe as rallying signs 5 
and, if necessary, to die in their defence a- 
giinst the enemies of the country and the 
throne. The troops, about 50,000 men, in- 
cluding 27,000 national guards, then detiled, 
the Emperor returned, and the ceremony 
concluded. Next day amusements—such 
as rope-dancing, horsemanship, ascension of 
ballons, &c. were given gratis. Along the 
avenue of the Champs Elysees 36 fountains 
flowing with wine, and 12 beautets for the 
distribution of pasties, pullets, sausages, &c. 
were placed. 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW LEGISLATURE. 


On the 4th instant the newly constituted 


legislature commenced its sittings. Having 
settled several matters of form, the House 
of Representatives proceeded to the choice 
of a President, when M. Lanjuinais was 
elected. La Fayette, Merlin, and Carnot, 
were candidates. 

Previous to the election, some discussion 
took place, which clearly marked the pre- 
Valence of the old republican spirit. It was 
proposed by M. Sibuet, that the assembly 
should recognise no superior order, such as 
Princes, Dukes, Counts, &c. He remind- 
ed the assembly of ** the famous night” 
oi the 4th August 1789, when their noble 
predecessors abandoned their titles on the 
atar of the country. ** We ought not to 
acknowledge,” said he, ** two orders in the 
— nor see on one side Dukes, Counts, 

arons, and Chevaliers, and on the other 
those formerly called the Tiers Etat. We 
Sught to enjoy not only liberty and political 
“{vality, as fixed by the laws, but that li- 

"ty, that social equality, which produces 
and confidence.” The Dukes and 
oe in the House did not hear this 
silence. They interrupted the 
observing that he had 
the orter Fy h in his hat, contrary to 

Ge 1¢ House, which permits only 


extempore speaking. M. Sibuect was a’ 
length obliged to sit down, declaring that 
extempore speaking was favourable only to 
Government and practised orders, but dis- 
advantageous to the people at large, repre- 
sented by the unpractised and unsophisti- 
cated country Gentlemen ; that three-fourths 
of his colleagues Would be condemned to si- 
lence ; that the most odious privilege is that 
which tends to humble the many for the 
advantage of the few; and that they ought 
not to acknowledge any other nobility than 
that of sentiments—-any other superiority 
than that of talents, or any other title than 
that conferred by their constituents. 

Some members wished to know the names 
of the New House of Peers, that they might 
not choose a Member who might afterwards 
prove ineligible. Hereupon the President, 
pro tempore wrote to Count Carnot, who 
wrote, in reply, that the Emperor could not 
send the list of Peers tiil the Session was 
regularly opened. On receiving this an- 
swer, a Member (Mon. Dupin,) expressed 
his displeasure, and proposed a Resolution, 
that the House would not constitute itself 
until the list was\communicated. He was 
interrupted by murmurs and cries of order ! 
M. Dupin now deigned to rise; he ran up 
to the President, snatched the Minister’s 
Jetter from his hand, and pertinently asked, 
** Are we not all Representatives ? Has not 
each of us the right of stating his opinion 7 
If we are to defend the liberty of our Con- 
stituents, let us begin by being free our- 
selves.” 

On the 6th a motion was made by Gene- 
ral Carnot, in the old Republican style, 
** that the armies had deserved well of the 
country.” An observation in opposition to 
the motion, stating that the armies had as 
yet done nothing to deserve it, excited great 
uproar. It was urged in reply, that they 
had restored the Emperor, and that they 
were identified with the people. The mo- 
tion was got rid of by Regnault de St Jean 
D’ Angely, who observed that the Chamber 
was not yet definitively constituted, and 
could not pass such a vote. M. Flauger- 
gues, Dupont, La Fayette, and General Gres 
nier, were named Vice-Pregidents. 


Paris, June $. 


Yesterday the Emperor went in state to 
the Palace of Representatives to open the 
Session of the Imperial Legislature. His 
Majesty was received by the President and 
25 members. The Peers and Representa- 
tives having, by iAvitation, taken their seats, 
the oath, ** I swear obedience to the Con- 
stitutions of the Empire and fidelity to the 
Emperor,” was taken by each peer, who 
stood up and answered, ** I swear it.” The 
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Emperor then putting on his hat spoke energy, and patriotism; and, like the eTATI 
, follows : nate of the great people of antiquily, sweay | 

j ‘* Messieurs of the Chamber of Peers, to die rather then survive the dishonour ae 
‘j and Messieurs of the Chamber of Repre- and degradation of France. The sacreq wat, 
ve sentatives—For the last three months, exist- cause of the country shall triumph !” in the ¢ 
io ing circumstances and the confidence of the This discourse was followed by loud a¢. parts oF 
i nation have invested me with unlimited au- —clamations and cries of ** Vive PEmpereur! gies 
4 thority. The present day will behold the —Vive Ja Patrie !——Vive la Nation!” tions hé 
: i wish dearest to my heart. I now commence In the session of the 8th, a motion was aid “pi 
a Constitutional Monarchy. Mortalsaretoo made by M. Lapelletier, that as Louis 
: .T weak to insure future events; it is solely had taken the title of Le Desiree, Bonaparte stand : 
ity the legal Institutions which determine the should be called ** the Saviour of the Coun. aid of | 
destinies of nations. Monarchy is neces- try.” This motion, however, was received sale: 
ae sary to France, to guarantee the liberty, the | with cries from all quarters for the order of ae h 
i if independence, and the rights of the people. the day, and Mr Dupin, after observing aisting | 
| Our Constitution and Laws are scattered; that they had met to assist their legitimate the Ko; 
oe one of our most important eccupations will Emperor, asked if they would suffer the ane 
o. be, to collect them into a solid body, and poisoned breath of flattery to find its way sae 
itn to bring the whole within the reach of every | within their walls. of tant 
ie as mind. This work will recommend the pre- On the 13th inst. the expose of the mi- tacked 
i 4 sent age to the gratitude of future genera- nister of the interior was made to the two any 
tions, It is my wish that France should chambers, which occupied nearly two hours payer 
be enjoy all possible liberty. I say possible, in reading. It commences by noticing the eigen 
oa because anarchy always resolves itself into Kmperor’s departure from Elba, and his lt 
absolute Government.—A formidable coali- progress in France. It states, that he sin- aie 

tion of Kings threatens our independence; cerely desires peace, but will not hear of 
ee approaching our frontiers.— = propositions humiliating to the honour of DEPAR 
he frigate La Melpomene has been attack- France. The royalists party had not known a 
pe ei and captured in the Mediterranean, af- how to ¢cfend their princes, and the repub- pis 
¥ ter a sanguinary action with an English licans, recovered from their errors, would ; 
‘be siip of 74 ¢uns. Bloodshas been shed in see in the Emperor the protector of libera! Bon 
t time of peace !—Our enemies reckon on our ideas. The Emperor counts on the inte mornii 
3 internal divisions. They excite and foment ligence of the assemblies to bring the con- the no 
a civil war. Assemblages have been form-  Stitution to perfection. The national cha- 
it ed, and communications are carried on with racter, which repels the idea of conquest, is appoir 
; % Ghent, in the same manner as with Co- a sufficient guarantee to Europe. The am- of his 
Sa blentz in 1792. Legislative measures are, bitious views of the allies, and their refusal ters of 
$y therefore, indispensibly necessary; and I to treat, resemble the time of 1792, when fairs 0 
Hy place my cenfidence, in your patriotism, the Duke of Brunswick published his pro- — 
Bed your wisdom, and your attachment to my clamations. The demands are great, but Which 
id person.—The liberty of the Press is inhe- the resources are sufficient. It then goes On 
he rent in our present Constitution; nor can into various details under the different trated 
any change be made in it, without alter- heads, to prove the mal-administration of morni 
ing our whole political system; but it must Louis xvist. respecting public works, nine, the § 
be subject to legal restrictions, more espe- manufactures, hospitals, instruction, public surpr 
cially-in the present state of the nation. I worship, jurisprudence, &e. but particularly retrea 
therefore recommend this important mate in the neglect of the war department. The were 
ter to your serious consideration. My Mi- army was reduced to 175,000, but since morn 
nisters will infornt you of the situation of the 20th of March, the Emperor had raised army 
affairs—-The finances would be in asatis- it to 375,000 of all arms, and before Au- the a 
factory state, except from the increase of gust it would amount to 500,000 men, © to ha 
expence which the present circumstances clusive of national guards. The imnperie! ae 
renders necessary : yet we might face every guard is described as the surest bulwark ¢! of th 
thing, if the receipts contained in the bud-. the throne in war, and one of its fine eed — 
Jet were ail realizable within the year. It naments in peace. Its amount 1S alreac} JOE 
is to the means of arriving at this result 40,000 men.—The dilapidations in the a aus 
that my Minister of Vinances will direct tillery department are said to be retrieve’ the | 
your aticntion.—-It is possible that the first It is affirmed, that after arming the regt Pr 
duty of a Prince may soon call me tothe Jars and national guards, there a ee 
head of the sons of the nation, to fight for main 600,000 muskets in reserves ef a 
the country.—the army and myself will do wat expenditure, it is said, is t0 be a Sf 
our duty.—You, Peers and Representatives, vided for without the imposition of any 2 ti 
give to the nation an example of confidence, taxes. gTATE Pe 
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According to the Paris papers, the civil 
war, which had assumed a formidable aspect 
in the department of La Vendee, and other 
parts on the French coast, is almost extin- 
sished but not before many serious ac- 
tions had taken place between the royalists 
aid the regular troops. ‘They boast of ha- 
ving captured the greater part of 10,000 
stand vf arms, which had been landed in 
aid of the Vendeans by some British ships 
of war. It appears certain that the Mar- 
gus La Roche Jacquelin, a nobleman of 
distinguished gallantry and attachment to 
the Royal cause, and who accompanied the 
expedition from Britain, has been killed. 
According to the Paris papers, he was cut 
of from the coast, and his corps being at- 
tacked by some regular troops, his body 
was recognised among the slain after the 
battle. ‘The French journals state, that af- 
ter this misfortune in the loss of their chief, 
the greatest part of the royalists had sub- 
mitted to the existing government.- 


DEPARTURE OF BONAPARTE FROM PARIS, 
COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES, AND 
OVERTHROW OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Bonaparte set out from Paris on the 
morning of the 12th to head his army of 
the north, having previously received ad- 
dresses of fidelity from the Legislature, and 
appointed a council of Regency, composed 
of his own family and several of his minis- 
ters of state, to administer. the internal af- 
fairs of France in his absence, and also a 
committee of public safety, at the head of 
Which is Davoust, minister of war. 

On the 14th Bonaparte having concen- 
trated his armies, attacked, at two in the 
morning of the Lith, the Prussian posts on 
the Sambre. They appear to have been 
surprised, and after some severe fighting, 
retreated to Charleroi. At this place they 
were again attacked about eight in the 
morning, by the main body of the French 
“rtny, under the command of Bonaparte ; 
the action seerns to have been severe, and 
‘have ended in the retreat of the Prus- 
‘ans from Charleroi, which in the course 
vl the action is said to have been taken and 
retaken three times. ‘The Prussians being 
Joined by other German corps, under the 
oa ~ Duke of Brunswick and 
of Drange, retired towards Ficu- 
i¢ French advanced on the same 
to Gosselies. 
16th, the Duke of Wellington be- 
of these movements of the eue- 
ched Genera! Picton’s division, 

wun of the Royals, the 4th, 329d, 42d, 
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44th, 79th, and 95th regiments, to the as- 
sistance of the Prussians. A most despe- 
rate engagement pow took place, in which 
beth parties are said to have suffered im- 
mense loss. ‘The 42d appears to have dis- 
played their usual gallantry, ‘and we lament 
to say, have suffered in proportion, as have 
also the 44th and 25th. By the assistance 
of this division, the allies sustained the in- 
cessant attacks of the French until night. 

Such were the state of matters on the 
16th.—On the 17th, the Duke of Welling- 
ton joined with reinforcements, when, ac- 
cording to the private accounts, he attacked 
the French army between Nivelle and Ge- 
nappe (not Gemappe,) and dreve it back 
three times. Marshal Blecher was not in 
the action, being at Namur on the i7th; 
and it appears to have been Bonaparte’s in- 
tention to have penetrated the line of the 
allies, and to have interposed between the 
force under Lord Wellington and that un- 
der Marshal Biucher. For the purpose of 
frustrating this manceuvre, the Prussian and 
British armies drew nearer each other, and 
Lord Wellington took up a position at Wa- 
terloo. The trench head-quarters were at 
the same time at Charleroi. 

Such were the positions of the hostile ar- 
mies on the evening of the 17th; butit was 
on the 18th that the great and decisive bat 
tle took place, and it appears to have been 
fought with an obstinacy in every respect 
proportioned to the vast interests at stake. 
As early as ten in the morning, the French 
commenced the attack on the British posi- 
tions, and continued to attack and be re- 
pulsed during the whole day, tiil towards 
seven in the evening, ** when, (says Mar- 
shal Wellington) the enemy made a des- 
perate effort with the cavalry and infantry, 
supported by the fire of the artillery, to 
force our left centre near the farm of La 
Haye Sainte, which, after a severe contest, 
was defeated, and having observed that the 
troops retired from this attack in great con- 
fusion, and that the attack of General Bu- 
low’s corps by Euschermont, upon Plan- 
chenorte and La Belle Alliance, had begun 
to take effect, and as IT could perceive the 
fire of bis cannon, and as Marshal Prince 
Blucher had joined in person, with a corps 
of his army to the left of our ine by Ohaim, 
I determined to attack the enemy, and im- 
mediately advanced the whole line of infan- 


The attack succeeded in every point 5 
the enemy was forced from his position ou 
the heights, and fled in the utmost confu- 
sion, leaving behind him, as far as I could 
judge, 150 pieces of cannon, with their am- 
munition, which fell into our hands. | 
continued the pursuit till long after dark, 

and 
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and then discontinued it only on account of 
the fatigue of our troops, who had been en- 
gaged during twelve hours, and because I 
found myself on the same road with Mar- 
shal Blucher, who assured me of his inten- 
tion to follow the enemy throughout the 
night: he has sent me word this morning 
(the 19th) that be had taken G60 pieces of 
cennoa belonging to the Imperial guard, 
and several carriages, baggage, &c. belong- 
ing to Bonaparte, in Genappe.” 

According to the private letters, the lea- 
ders on both sides seem to have thrown a- 
side all personal considerations, and to have 
rushed with their troops into the thickest of 
the battle. ‘The Duke of Wellington was 
continually exposed: he was iu close con- 
versation with Lord Uxbridge, when the 
Jatter received his wound; and Marshal 
Biucher was, it is said, some moments 
i prisoner. Bonaparte repeatedly led on 
the cavalry to the attack, and was so mixed 
in the affray of the charging trocps, that he 
was sometimes inclosed by the British, and 
cisentangled as it were almost by miracle.— 
Murat and Jerome are said to be killed.— 
Vandamme is also reported to be wounded 
and carried to Ghent. 

‘The letters coneur in stating the French 
loss at not less than 40,000 men hors de 
combat, the total loss of the allied army is 
estimated at 10,7003 and as the enemy’s 
efforts were chicily directed against the 
British, the loss will no doubt be severely 
felt in this country. At the time the Duke 
of Wellington’s dispatches w re written the 
returns had not been made up, but he in- 
c oses a list of officers killed and wounded, 
us far as they could be then made out, of 
which the following are the principal. 


Killed. 


Ilis Serene Highness the Duke of Bruns- 
wick Ocls. Licutenant-General Sir Tho. 
mas Picton, G. C. B. Major-General Sir 
W. Ponsonby, K. C. B. Colonel du Platt, 
King’s German Legion. Colonel Ompteda, 
ditto. Colonel Morrin, 69th foot. Coionel 
Sir W. Ellis, 25d foot. Lieut.-Colonel Ma- 
ecra, 42d foot. Lieut.-Coienel Cameron, 
fort. Lieut.-Colonel Hon. Sir Alex. 
Gordon. Lieut.-Colonel Canning. Lieut.- 
Col. Currie, of Lord Hill’s Staff; Major the 

fon. Frederick Howard, 10th hussars ; 
Mujor George Bain, royal artillery ; Major 
Norman Ramsay, ditto; Major Cuairnes, 
ditto; Major Chambers, 30th regiment ; 
Lrigade- Major Crofton, 5th division; Bri- 
Major Rosewiel, 2d light regiment ; 
Captains Bolton, royal artillery ; Crawford, 
guards ; the Hon. Curzon, A. D.C. to his 
Noyal Highness the Prince of Orange ; 
Cuambers, aide-de-camp to Lieutenant-Gee 


rade- 
‘ 


neral Picton 3 Charles Ellis, 95th regiment: 
Robertson, 73d regiment; Kennedy, 734 
regiment; Schannan, 2d light  battation, 
K. G. L. Halgeoman, Ist ditto; Henry 
Marshal, Ist ditto; Grohen, ditto; Gop. 
ning, 10th hussars; Grove, Ist guards; 
Lieutenant C. Manners, royal artillery ; 
Lieutenant Lister, 95th regiment ; Ensiey 
Lord Hay, aide-de-camp to general Mait. 
land ; Ensign Bruce, Ist guards. 


Wounded. 


General his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Orange, G. C. B. severely. Lieutenant-Ge. 
neral the Earl of Uxbridge, G. C. B. right 
leg amputated. Lieut.-General Sir Charies 
Alten, K. C. B. severely. Major-General 
Cooke, right arm amputated. Major-Ge- 


neral Sir Barnes, K. C. B. Adjutant. 


General, severely. Major-Gen. Sir James 
Kempt, K. C. B. slightly. Major-General 
Sir Colin Halkett, K. C. B. severely. Ma- 
jor-General Adam, severely. Major-Gene- 
ral Sir William Dornbeg, K. C. 33. severely. 
Colonel Sir John Eliey, K. C. By slightly. 
Colonel Harris, 73d Foot. Colonel Quen- 
tin, 10th hussars, slightly. Col. Honour- 
able Frederick Ponsonby, severely. Colonel 
Sir William Delancy, severely. Lieutenant. 
Colonel Lord Fitzroy Somerset, right arm 
amputated. Lieutenant-Coloncl Hay, Loth 
light dragoons, severely. Licut.-Colonel 
Abercromby, A. Q. M. G. slightly.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamilton, 30th foot. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cameron, 95th foot, severe: 
ly. Lieutenant.Colonel Wyndham, Ist foot 
euards, severely, Lieut. Col. Bowater, 3d 
foot guards, slightly. Lieutenant-Colonel 


Macdonnell, Coldstream guards, slightly. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Dashwood, 3d guards, 
severely. Lieut.-Colonel Sir Robert Hill, 
royal horse guards (blue,) severely, Lieu 
tenant-Col. Norcott, 95th, severely. Lieu 
tenant-Colonel Hill, severely. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Adair, Ist guards, severely. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Miller, Ist guards, danget- 
ously. Lieut.-Colonel Sir G. H. Berkeley, 
A. A. G. 

This sanguinary battle has been produce 
tive of the most important results, namely. 
the abdication of the imperial throne ol 
France by Bonaparte, and the appointment 
of a Provisional government by the leg! 
lative bodies, who have also sent comin 
sioners to treat for peace with the allies 
The particulars of these events, —_ 
with the details of the brilliant victory wh!) 
preceded them, will be found in a precee 
ing part of this Number. 
: “The thanks of the British Pui 
and £. 200,000, have been already 
the Duke of Wellington for his prillian 
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DEATH OF MARSHAL BERTHIER. 


The German papers give an account of 
she death of Marshal Berthier, last month, 
py a fall from a window in Bamberg ; out 
owhich he threw himself. A remarkable 
change, it is said, had been observed in 
his appearance, for some time previous, and 
on the day on which he died he had been 
at dinner with his father-in-law, the King 
of Bavaria, when the Russian General Ba- 
ron Sacken, complimented him on seeing 
him among the few who had remained faith 
ful to their sovereign Louis XVIII. This 
remark was observed to disconcert him 
wuch, and shortly after he went up stairs 
toaroom occupied by his children, three 
stories from the ground, and having sent 
out the nurse, threw himself out of the 
window, and falling on his head, was killed 
onthe spot. One of his sons, a child, got 
hold of his feet, and was nearly dragged 
over along with him. | 

Marshal Berthier was long considered as 
the chief adviser and bosom friend of Bo- 
naparte. Under the ci-devant Imperial Go- 
vernment he was created Prince of Neuf- 
chatel and Wagram, Vice-Constable of the 
Empire, Colonel-General of the Swiss, &c. 
Berthier was of a respectable family, being 
the son of the Governor of the War Office, 
with whom he was enjoined in office pre- 
vious to the Revolution. He was with La 
Fayette in America, where he obtained the 
rank of Colonel, and rose to be Marshal of 
France and War Minister through all the 
rapid gradations which attended the military 
career during the last 25 years. Berthier 
was always distinguished for moderation, 
though firmly attached to Bonaparte, whose 
Chief of the Staff he was in Egypt, and to 
whose cause, up to the date of the treaty of 
Paris, hey on numberless occasions, rendered 


the greatest services, 


GRAND ALLIANCE AGAINST FRANCE. 


According toa statement made by Lord 
ye creagh in the House of Commons, on 
Ne 27th May, the powers confederated a- 


_ France are to bring into the field as 
i) OWS: - 


900,000 
Russian army on the Rhine...225,000 

MAN States...0. 160,000 


1,011,000 


tain is to pay in subsidies to 
ontinental powers the sum of 


Total 
Great” Bri 
the great ¢ 


-have been killed in that action. 


£.5,000,000 ; and in respect of the defi- 
ciency in the number of troops (150,000) 
which she agreed to furnish by the treaty 
of Chaumont, is further to pay in money 
£.2,500,000, to be distributed equally a- 
mong the smaller states at the rate of 11/. 
2s. per man. 

The army commanded by Wellington 
and Blucher, amounting, previous to the 
late battles, to 200,000, comprised part of 
this immense force, and accounts have been 
received of the entrance into France on the 
side of Alsace, of an Austrian army under 
Prince Schwartzenberg ; and also that an 
Austrian and Piedmontese army under Ge- 
neral Frimant, have entered into Pravence, 
and were rapidly advancing to I.yons. 

The first Russian army, estimated at 
$4,000 infantry and 26,000 cavalry, pase 
sed through Bohemia in May. Another 
army of 80,000 men was expected to pass 
through Prague before the 10th of June, 
and a third army to the same amount was 
expected by the end of the month. 

The Swiss Cantons have also entered in- 
to a treaty with the allies, whereby they 
engage to defend their own frontier, if at- 
tacked, with an army of 40,000 men. 

The Congress of Vienna had broken up, 
after arranging all the affairs of the Conti- 
nent. The Emperor and Empress of Aus- 
tria were on the 3d at Cronstadt ; the 
peror Alexander was expected on the 5th 
at Heidelberg, and on the SOth ult. the 
King of Prussia arrived at Berlin. The 
King of Saxony has been restored to his 
Kingdom, upon ceding several of his pro 
vinces to Prussia. On the 22d ult. he pub- 
lished a proclamation relieving his subjects 
so made over from their oaths of allegiance. 

ITALY. 

It will be seen from jhe foregoing co- 
lumns that Murat, late King of Naples, had 
a command in Bonaparte’s army in the 
great battle of the 18th, and is reported to 
The at- 
tempt he had previously made to revolu- 
tionise Italy, had ended in the most com- 
plete failure. After the battle of ‘Tolentino, 
noticed in our last Number, his army was 
so dispirited and reduced by desertion, that 
he was totally incapable of risking another 
action ; and after experiencing fresh disas- 
ters, in the close pursuit of him by the 
Austrians, he made his escape to Naples 
on the 19th ult. accompanied by a handful 
of French and Italian officers, who remain- 
ed faithful to him. Arrived, however, in 
his capital, he found that it had on the L1th 
capitulated to a British squadron; and he 
was 
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was under the necessity of making his es- 
cape from it in disguise, which he effected, 
it is said, by the help of a British passport 
that had been granted to a French officer, 
previous to hostilities being declared against 
France. The Austrian troops entered Na- 
ples on the 22d, headed by Prince Leopold 
of Sicily, who took possession of the king- 
dom in the name of his father Ferdinaud 
TV. now again King of the Two Sicilies. 

A Paris paper of the 7th. June gives the 
following account of the misfortunes of Mu. 
rat, to the date of his landing in France, 

** The King of Naples landed at Cannes 
on the 25th of May. The Prince owes his 
misfortune entirely to the cowardice of the 
Neapolitan troops. They advanced as long 
as the Austrians were not in sufficient force 
to oppose them; but when victory was to 
be purchased by efforts, instead of fighting, 
they fed. Had the King been able to ad- 
vance into Lombardy, his case and that of 
Italy, would have triumphed. The officers 
and soldiers of Prince Eugene would have 
flocked to his standard and formed the 
strength of his army. But he had scarcely 
established himself on the Po, when the 
Austrians received reinforcements and _ re- 
suined the offensive. The Neapolitans be- 
ing then intimidated by the presence of an 
enemy who did not fly, took to flight them- 
selves. The King could not rally the wreek 
of his army until he reached Macerata. He 
wished to give battie, and the Austrian corps 
was inferior to that which he commanded ; 
but the Neapolitans fied at the first musket 
shot, and dispersed on all sides. None re- 
mained faithful to the King except a batta- 
lion of Italian and French officers, and it 
was with this handful of brave men that he 
accomplished his retreat to Naples, con- 
stantly followed by the Austrians. On en- 
tering his capital he soon found it was imn- 
possible to maintain himself there. He left 
it on horseback on the 20th May, and ha- 
ving proceeded aiong the coast in front of 
the island of Ischia, he embarked on board 
of a vessel belonging to the Jsle of Elba, 
which conveyed him in five days to Can- 
nes.” 

An Austrian official account, after stating 
the escape of Murat, says, ** The Queer, 
who was on board the Tremendous, had, in 
a prior convention with Commodore Camp- 
bell, been promised a free passage to France 
with her suite. Upon the declaration of 
Lord Exmouth, that the commodore had 
exceeded his instructions, fresh negociations 
were entered into with her, on the part of 
Austria, with the co-operation of Prince 
Leopold, and Lords Exmeuth and Burg- 
hersh 3 in consequence of which she, to- 


gether with her children, who are at Gact, 
threw herself upon the protection of his 
Imperial Majesty, and with Generals 
donald and Livron, and also with the minis. 
ters Zurle and Moesburg, goes on 
English ship for Gaeta and thence to Trieste, 
where she is to wait from the fayoy; 
of his Majesty the determination of her fy. 
ture residence, with the promise never ty 
return to France or Italy without his Ma. 
jesty’s Special permission.” 


— 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
NATIONAL FINANCES, 


In the House of Commons on the [4th 
instant, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented to the Hause his annual account 
of the national finances. The supplies re- 
quired for this year, independent of the an- 
nual interest due on the national debt, 
amount, exclusive of about £.9,000,000 for 
Treland, to £.79,968,112. The annual du- 
ties—surplus of the consolidated fund—war 
taxes—lottery—nayal stores—amount to 
£.28,750,000. This appears to be the free 
unincumbered revenue of the country; and 
what is required beyond it, must be bor- 
rowed, or made up, by issuing exchequer 
bills, which is in effect the same transac- 
tion. If we add the annual interest to 
the national creditors, amounting to about 
£.40,000,000, the whole sum to be provid- 
ed for by Great Britain, will, for the year 
1815, amount to about £.120,000,000. 

In order to defray the annual interest of 
what is borrowed, a permanent fund must 
be provided, and. the annual increase of i 
terest incurred by the debt of this year, 38 
£.3,689,000. it was provided, however, 
in 1793, that for all debt contracted, sub 
sequent to that period, taxes should not 
only be imposed to the amount of the inter- 
est, but that J per cent. should be added, 
in order to accumulate for the discharge 
of the principal. This sum, therefore, 
£.3,689,000 includes one per cent. for the 
discharge of the principal of the debt, be- 
sides the charges of management, Wu" ae 
mount together to £.1,090,900, leaving 
annual interest at £.2,597,100. Thus, 
is the real addition which the expences +4 
this year will add to the burdens © oa 

ide for it. taxes 
country, and to provide for it, 9.000 
pected to produce annually £.1,50" site 
to be imposed. The remaining weer of 
required annual sum is to be ware 
the increasing produce of the sinking 
by which means the operation of of 
in reducing the general mass of ev" 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Thursday, May 18, 


HIS day his Grace Francis Lord Napier, 

his Majesty’s High Commissioner, attend- 
ed by anumber of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, and many Naval and Military officers, 
walked in procession, from the Merchants 
Hall to the High Church, where he was re- 
veived by the Magistrates in their robes, &c. 
After a sermon by the Rev. Dr David 
Ritchie, Moderator of last Assembly, from 
Matthew vii. 238, 29. ‘* And it came to 
pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, 
the people were astonished at his doctrine ; 
for he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the Scribes,”~—his Grace the 
Commissioner went to the Assembly Room, 
when the Members proceeded to chuse a 
Moderator. The Rev. Dr Lewis Gordon, 
minister of Drainie, was unanimously elect- 
ed, 

(This is the first instance of the chair 
having been filled by a Member from the 
Synod of Moray.) 

The Prince Regent’s Commission to his 
Grace the Commissioner; a Letter to the 
Assembly 5 and also the Warrant for Two 
Thousand Pounds to be employed in Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge in the High- 
lands of Scotland, were read.—After which 
his Grace the Commissioner opened the 
Assembly, with a very elegant speech from 
the Throne, to which the Moderator made 
4 suitable reply. 

_Dr David Ritchie, after a speech of con- 
Sderable length, in which he took a com- 
Prehensive view of the present situation of 
public affairs, moved an address to the 
Prince Regent. 

Phy motion was seconded by the Right 
: i. the Karl of N orthesk, and unanimous- 

Y agreed to, 

A Committee was 
the address, and 
al Letter, 

Friday, May 19 
lowing 


then named to prepare 
also an answer to the Roy- 


.— After prayers, the fol- 
were appointed to preach 
av. Me the Commissioner :—The 
on ths Hunter, minister at Swinton, 
Mr Alex : in the forenoon ; and the Rev. 
vr, in ‘ uthill, one of the ministers of 
cn Me e afternoon.—The Rev. Dr Dun- 
“ans, minister of Tarvis, on the 28th, 


the 
June 1813" and the Rey. Mr Walter 


10 


Morrison, Minister at Morebattle, in the 
afternoon. 

Saturday, May 20.—The Committee ap- 
pointed to draw up the address, and an an- 
swer to his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent’s letter, presented their report. ‘The 
answer to the letter and address were a- 
greed to. The answer and address were 
then signed by the Moderator, and given to 
his Grace the Commissioner, who undertook 
to transmit them to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, to be presented 
to the Prince Regent. 

Monday, May 22.—The overtures from 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen and Garrock, 
respecting the place of meeting of the 
Synod of Aberdeen, were refused-to be 
transmitted by the Committee to the As- 
sembly. 

The Assembly having received some fur- 
ther overtures from their committee, Dr 
David Kitchie proposed that the reference 
from the Presbytery of Edinburgh relative 
to the proposed union of the two Gaelic 
chapels, be referred to a committee, and 
that said committee be enjoined to report 
on Saturday. 

Dr Campbell, in seconding the motion, 
proposed that Dr Inglis, though not a mem- 
ber of the present Assembly, should be ad- 
ded to the committee, as, while the national 
church were in every respect highly indebt- 
ed to him for his valuable services, the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh were particularly 
so in this business) The Assembly unaui- 
mously referred the motion to a comunittee, 
to report on Saturday. 

H. Cockburn, Esq. stated, that from 
some measures which he had taken, it was 
more than probable, if the Assembly would 
dever the case of the presentee to the parish 
of Nairn, till Saturday, that they would not 
be troubled with it. The Assembly agreed 
to defer it till Saturday. 

The Assembly appointed a Committee 
to examine the reports transmitted from 
Presbyteries respecting the examination of 
schools, and report to the Assembly. 

The Assembly called for the report of the 
Cominittee upon the Widows’ Fund. 

Dr Nicol, in a most luminous speech, 
which excited a burst of applause from the 
audience, stated those measures which, in 
unison with the wishes of the Assembly, 
and as their Commissioner, he had taken in 
the progress of the bill for amending the 

scheme 
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scheme of the widows’ fund. He stated the 
very handsome assistance he had got from 
the law-officers in Scotland, from the lead- 
ing patrons, and from his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

Dr David Ritchie, after an appropriate 
eulogium on the judicious, enlightened, and 
persevering exertions of Dr Nicol in this 
great cause, moved that the thanks of the 
Assembly be given to the Doctor from the 
chair. ‘It is but a just tribute,” said Dr 
Ritchie, “‘ that we give to the man whose 
memory, while we are buried in oblivion, 
shall be embalmed in the grateful affection 
of the.widow and the fatherless. It is a for- 
tunate circumstance for the church of Scot- 
land, that at this wra we possess a man of 
such abilities, as, I believe, are not equalled 
by any other individual—a man on whose 
head, in union with the venerable founder 
of this scheme, shall descend the blessing 
of the orphan.” 

The Solicitor-General, in seconding the 
motion, observed, that as he was merely in 
the House by accident, he would consider 
that accident among the most fortunate 
events of his life, as it had given him the 
unspeakable pleasure, not only of hearing 
the most admirable speech of Dr Nicol, 
but of seconding the motion of thanks. 

The motion avas received with loud ap- 
plause, and the thanks of the Assembly 
given from the chair, and ordered to be re- 
corded. 

The Moderator addressed Dr Nicol as fol- 
lows :— 

** T have much pleasure in expressing to 
you the grateful sense which this House 
entertain of your disinterested zeal and in- 
defatigable exertions, in procuring the aet 
of Parliament in favour of the widows of 
the Clergy and Professors. 

‘* This excellent measure, Sir, you have 
the merit of proposing and steadily pursu- 
ing, with much expence and trouble to 
yourself, till at last you have brought it to 
a successful termination. 

** The good effects of your labours are 
not.yet felt, nor will they be in any consi- 
derable degree for some few years to come 5 
but they will, we trust, be ultimately felt, 
and thankfully acknowledged by genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

** Thus, Sir, as the reward of your bene- 
volence, you will at present have the heart- 
feit satisfaction of drawing down upon your- 
self the blessing of the widow and the fa- 
therless, and efter death your memory will 
be embalmed as a generous benefactor of 
the Church of Scotland.” 

Principal Hill moved, that the thanks of 
the Asscmbly be given to his Grace the 
Lord High Commissioner, for his uniform 
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warm attention to the interests of {), 
church, and particularly for the zeal ang 
most generous exertions he had made jp 
the promotion of the bill for the widows 
fund. The motion was unanimously gp. 
conded, and thanks returned accordingly to 
his Grace. 

Principal Hill stated, that as two of the 
law-officers of Scotland were present, the 
members of the house, who had on ever 
occasion shewn the peculiar affection they 
felt for the interest of the church, and par. 
ticularly had done high honour to the As. 
sembly on the late occasion of the bill, he 
moved that the Assembly should return 
their thanks to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Justice Clerk, and the Solicitor-Gene. 
ral for Scotland. 

The motion being approved of, the thanks 
of the Assembly were given by the modera- 
tor, to which a suitable reply was made by 
his Lordship and the Solicitor. 

Dr Nicol proposed, that the moderator 
be instrueted to write letters of thanks to 
those noblemen and gentlemen to whose ex- 
ertions the success of the bill was in a great 
measure owing, and that a committee be 
appointed to assist in preparing the same. 

The Assembly then proceeded to the 
protest and appeal from the Synod of Perth 
and Stirling relative to the Gartmore Cha- 
pel. It appeared from the statement given, 
that Mr Taylor, minister of that chapel, 
had, in November last, from bad health, 
resigned his charge, in a letter to the Mo- 
derator of the Presbytery of Dunblane— 
The Presbytery, by a majority, accepted of 
his resignation, from which sentence Dr Pa- 
trick Murray and others protested, and ap- 
pealed to the reverend Synod. The Synod, 
by a majority, affirmed the sentence of the 
Presbytery, from which Dr Murray appeal 
ed to the venerable Assembly. Parties be- 
ing called, there appeared for the Appel. 
lants, Dr Murray and Mr Gray of Kincat- 
dine ; for the managers of the chapel, Hen 

ry Cockburn, Esq.; for the Synod, o 
Lapslie, correspondent from the Synod ° 
Glasgow and Ayr. Parties being heard; 
and removed, after much reasoning; the 
General Assembly find, that a constitute! 
was given to the chapel of Gartmore, a 
a hond was granted by the managers of “* 
chapel for a salary to the minister © © 

ht to have 

said chapel; that Mr Taylor oug +i 
delivered that bond into the hands : sa 
Presbytery of Dunblane at the time iw 
resigned; that the Presbytery shot 
have accepted this resignation pr 
in possession of the bond, and gee al 

regular method to satisfy their 
regard to his health. And the ee aoe 
taking all the circumstances of the ¢ con 
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consideration, set aside all the proceedings 
of the Presbytery and Synod, and remit the 
cause to the Presbytery, with instructions 
to resume consideration of it; and if they 
shall find that Mr Taylor still persists in 
his determination to resign, that they shall 
then use their endeavour’ to provide him 
with some aid suited to the funds of that 
chapel, if he chuse to accept thereof, and 
thereafter proceed to the settlement of a 
minister, according to the rules of the 
church, with all convenient speed. The 
Assembly unanimously approved of said 
motion, in which parties acquiesced. 

Tuesday, May 23.—Dr M‘Knight pro- 
posed to add the name of Dr Fleming to 
the committee on the Gaelic chapel, as a 
small mark of respect for his attention to 
its interests.——A greed to. 

An overture introduced by Dr David 
Ritchie, respecting the prevention of double 
livings being vested in the same person, was 
ordered to be considered on Friday. 

The Assembly agreed fo take up the re- 
ference from Mr Lockerby, minister of the 
chapel at Calder, on Thursday afternoon, 
immediately after the cause of Mr Davie, 
minister of Inchture, should time permit. 

Several petitions for aid being read, the 
Assembly appointed a Committee to meet 
on Thursday forenoon, to consult with the 
Honourable Procurator of the Church re- 
specting the present state of the church 
funds, 

The Assembly then proceeded to the case 
of Mr Richard Thomson, student from 
Glasgow. This young man is blind, but 
from the very ample testimonies as to the 
proficiency which he had made in his stu- 
dies, the Assembly agreed that the Presby- 
tery of Glasgow should be allowed to take 

him on trial. 

The Assembly took up the cause of Mr 
John Ross, student in divinity. The par- 
tes were, the Rev. W. Fraser, minister of 
Boleskine, complainant against the pro- 
ceedings of the Presbytery of Abertarff, and 
Synod of Glenelg. Francis Jeffrey and 
Henry Cockburn, Esqrs. Counsel for the 
ove-named Synod and Presbytery, and 

‘or Mr Ross. It appeared from the plead- 
iS» that, in the month of July last, the 
of Abertarff, having associated 

Mem the Rey. Donald M‘Kenzie, 
hinister of Fodderty, had licenced Mr J. 
ms. hotwithstanding his having been pre- 

ache certain proceedings on the part 

oh culty of the University of Edin- 

8's Which proceedings were virtually 


ian by the Assembly 1813, from 
Ine 


§ his courses at the Divinity Hall.— 
Assembly 


in an unanimous sentence, 
» IN Strong terms, the unconsti- 
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tutional procedure of the subordinate courts, 
—appointed its sentence to be entered in 
their minutes—deprived Mr Ross of the 
license, which was thus illegally given him, 
and prohibited all Presbyteries from taking 
him on trials, until he should have com- 
pleted his studies. It seemed to be under- 
stood by the House, that in consequence of 
the declarations of Mr Ross’s Counsel at the 
bar, means would be used, with a probabi- 
lity of success, to move the Faculty of the 
University in his favour. 

Wednesday, May 24.—The Rev. Princi- 
pal Hill, alluding to the motion made at a 
former diet, of returning thanks to the gen- 
tlemen who had aided Dr Nicol in procu- 
ring the act for the widow’s fund, observed, 
that as the Lord Chief Baron, one of the 
members of this Assembly, was now pre- 
sent, and a judge to whom, on this as well 
as every other occasion, the warmest thanks 
of the church were due, moved that the 
moderator be instructed to express the 
grateful acknowledgements of the Assembly 
ta his lordship, for his very kind attention 
to their interests. The thanks of the As- 
sembly were given from the chair, to which 
his Lordship made a suitable reply. 

The Assembly proceeded to consider the 
case of the Reverend Alexander M‘Intyre, 
presentee to the parish of Crieff. It ap- 
peared from the papers read, and the state- 
ment given at the bar, that Mr and Mrs 
Drummund Burrell, joint patrons of the 
parish of Crieff, had presented Mr M‘Intyre 
to the cure, on the decease of the Reverend 
Robert Stirling. The Presbytery of Auch- 
terarder proceeded, in consequence, to mo- 
derate a call in the parish Church, when 
only three persons signed, on which the 
Presbytery referred to the Synod of Perth 
and Stirling. The Synod appointed the 
Presbytery to begin a call de novo, and to 
report their proceeding to next Synod. Ac- 
cordingly, at next moderation of a call, 
nine heritors signed the call, and the Pres- 
bytery unanimously sustained it. An ap- 
peal was, however, taken by some persons, 
designed as heads of families in Crieff, to 
the Synod, and the Synod reversed the sen- 
tence of Presbytery, and considered the 
presentation null and void: from which 
judgment the present appeal was brought 
before the venerable Assembly. 

Parties being called, Mr H. Cockburn, 
advocate, was heard for the appellants, and 
Mr Jeffrey for the parishioners, and Mr 
Eisdale, of Perth, for the Synod. 

Parties being fully heard and removed, a 
long debate ensued. 

Principal Hill made the following mo- 
tion, which was seconded, viz. ** ‘the Ge- 
neral Assembly reverse the sentence of the 

Synod 
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Synod of Perth and Stirling ; and in respect 
it has been stated, that the trials of Mr 
M‘Intyre are sustained, ordain the Presby- 
tery of Auchterarder, at their meeting on 
the first Tuesday of June, to take such steps 
as shall seem proper for _ordaining Mr 
M‘Intyre in the parish of Crieff, before the 
Ist of July, and ordain the commission in 
August to hear any complaint which may 
be made.” 

Another motion was made, and second- 


ed, ‘* That the Assembly affirm the sen- - 


tence of the Synod of Perth and Stirling.” 
The roll being called, and the votes marked, 
the first motion was carried by a great ma- 
jority, wherefore the Assembly did, and 
hereby do ordain, in terms of said motion. 

Against this judgment, Dr Campbell, Dr 
Balfour, Dr Maclean, Mr Andrew Thom- 
son, Mr Robert Balfour Graham, Mr Wil- 
liam Ritchie, Mr Brotherston, Mr Macdon- 
ald of Urquhart, Mr Begg of Newmonk- 
land, Mr Anderson at Kippen, Mr Hamil- 
ton at Strathblane, Mr William Maclean, 
Robert Austen, Esq. and Alexander Pit- 
cairn, Esq. protested. 

Thursaay, May 25.—The General As- 
sembly called for the report of the commit- 
tee of the whole house on the cause of Mr 
Davie, which was produced and read. The 
committee of the whole house being con- 
vened and coastituted, and the minute of 
the General Assembly appointing this meet- 
ing being read, the committee proceeded to 
the consideration of the cause remitted to 
them. The clerk read the petition to the 
committee of bills, of Mr, Alexander Davie, 
minister of Inchture, appellant, against dif- 
ferent sentenees of the Synod of Angus 
and Mearns, of date 25th October last, af- 
firming different sentences of the Presby- 
tery of Dundee, of 3d July last, finding the 
first article of the libel proven, and deposing 
him from the office of the holy ministry. 

Parties being called, compeared for the 
appellant, Francis Jeffrey, Esq. advocate, 
as his counsel; for the Presbytery of Dun- 
dee, Drs Francis Nichol, Alexander Potter, 
and James Thomson, members of that 
Presbytery ; for the Synod, Mr James Mii- 
ler, Mr J. Burns, Dr George Cook, mem- 
bers of the Synod; and for himself, Mr 
Lawrence Butter, a corresponding member 
of the Synod, dissenter and complainer 
against the sentence of the Synod. Parties 
being fully heard, and removed, the cor- 
mittee agreed to report to the Assembly 
that they had heard the parties. 


The Assembly proceeded to deliberate on. 


the cause, and after reasoning, it was mov- 
ed and seconded, ** That the Assembly sus- 
tain the appeal and complaint against the 
sentences of the Synod of Angus and 


Mearns, and of the Presbytery of Dundee, 
and reverse the same; and find that th. 
libel against Mr Davie is not supported by 
satisfactory evidence, and dismiss the same 
as not proven.” Another motion was made 
and seconded, ** That the Assembly dismj:, 
the appeal and complaint against the {rc 
part of the sentence of the Synod of Angus 


and Mearns, which affirms the sentence o: 


the Presbytery of Dundee, finding the firs, 
article of the libel proven, and deposing him 
from the office of the holy ministry: by; 
sustain the appeal and complaint against 
the second sentence of the Synod which ye. 
verses the sentence of the Presbytery, find. 
ing the second article of the libel not pro. 
ven, and reverse the s2id sentence.” |; 
was thereupon agreed, that the state of the 
votes should be, proven or not proven; jt 
being understood, that if it shall carrry 
proven, the first motion shall be the judg. 
ment of the house: and if it shail carry 
proven, the second motion shall be their 
judgement. The roll being called, aid 
votes marked, it carried not proven, and 
therefore the General Assembly sustain the 
appeal and complaint against the sentence 
of the Synod of Angus and Mearns, and oi 
the Presbytery of Dundee, and did and 
hereby do reverse the said sentences, aud 
find that the libel against Mr Davie is no! 
supported by satisfactory evidence, and dis- 
miss the same as not proven; and the Ge- 
neral Assembly unanimously find the second 
article of the libel mot proven, ana accord: 
ingly dismiss the same. 

Kriday, May 26.—The General Assem- 
bly, after hearing the minutes of last sece- 
runt, heard the report of the committee 
bills. ‘The procurator gave a general staie- 
ment of the funds of the church, and aficr 
some observations by Drs Hiil and M'G:\, 
the committee were directed to give in the: 
report to-inorrow, as a matter intimate’ 
connected with that subject was then to be 
discussed. 

_ The report of the committee on the Trin} 
chapels, Aberdeen, was received, and order 
dered to lie on the table till to-morrow. 

The General Assembly then proceeded to 
the consideration of an overture, introduced 
by the reverend Dr D. Ritchie, and wet 
other members, respecting the ae 
enactment of last year, which had oe 
that it was incompetent for a clergymm 
hold two offices, unless in the same se 
and particularly enacted, that no OF in, 
unless residing in the seat of an unive sted 
could on any account accept of a nine’ 
ship, and on such acceptance 
the presbytery were bound to depositio' 
preparatory to a_ sentence 


hly 
from the church; and humbly 
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that as such an enactment seemed a direct 
violation of the barrier law, the Assembly 
should reverse it, and transmit an overture, 
in due form, to the presbyteries of this 
church. On this overture a most animated 
debate took place, and the following motion 
was made by Dr D. Ritchie, and seconded, 
« That the Assembly find the proceedings 
of last year, not a standing law, and trans- 
mit to presbyteries for their consideration, 
ordaining last year’s enactments as an in- 
terim law.” 

It was moved by Dr Cook, and seconded, 
That the Assembly dismiss the the over- 
ture.” 

The roll being called, and votes marked, 
there appeared for dismissing the overture, 
$0; for retaining it, and transmitting to 
presbyteries, 70; majority 10. 

Saturday, May 27.—The thanks of the 
house were given to the Lord-Advocuate, 
for his generous exertions at al] times in 
behalf of the church, and particularly so on 
the late occasion. | 

The report of the committee for the house 
and window duties was read, and Dr John 
Inglis heard in explanation. The thanks 
of the house were given to Dr Inglis, for 
his steady attention to their interests. 

Mr Cockburn, a scounsel for the parishion- 
ers of Nairn, stated, that his clients were 
induced to withdraw their appeals, from a 
conviction that the charges against the pa- 
tron and presentee were groundless. 

Mr Macdonell appeared in support of the 
proceedings of the synod of Moray, and 
took protestations in the clerk’s hands, 
whereupon the General Assembly disinissed 
the appeal, arid declared the sentence of the 
synod final. 

The report of the widows fund was called 
for, and Sir H. Moncrieff heard in its support. 
The thanks of the house were unanimously 
given to Sir H. Moncrieff, on the motions 
of Drs Hill and Nicol, for his long, faith- 
ful, and able services, in support of the wi- 
dows fund, and for his very great exer- 
ons in framing the bili, and precuring the 
patronage he did, in its support. 

The Assembly considered some appeals 
from the presbytery of Glasgow, by Mr 
Lockerby, minister ef Chryston chapel.— 
Messrs, Cockburn and Jeffray were heard 
ms the appellant, as were also Principal 
‘@ylor, Drs Balfour and M‘Lean, and Mr 
Lapslie, for the presbytery. The Assembly 
unanimously reversed the proceedings of the 
Presbytery, and remitted the cause, with in- 
“ructions to them only to examine compe- 
‘ent Witnesses, 

M onday, M ay 29,.—-The Assembly renew- 
_the committee on the Psalmody, with 
to report to next Assembly. 


ed 
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His Grace the Commissioner officially 
announced that his Royal Highness had 
been most graciously plessed to receive the 
letter and address transmitted from the As- 
sembiy. 

The Solicitor-general stated, he was au- 
thorized to make an official communication 
from Government respecting some specific 
grant tothe clergy of Scotland. ‘The thanks 
of the Assembly were given to the Solici- 
tor, and ietters of thanks were ordered to be 
written to the Lord Advocate, and to the 
right honourable William Dundas, for at- 
tention to the interests of the church ; and 
a committee was appointed to correspond 
with his Majesty’s government on the sub- 
ject. 

A complaint was heard at the bar of the 
Assembly, respecting the sentence of the 
synod of Merse and Tiviotdale, refusing 
to permit the Presbytery of Jedburgh to 
take Mr William Jeffray on trials for licence. 
Messrs Cupples and Lundie were heard as 
the appellants, and Messrs John Hunter 
and Waiter Morrison for the synod. The 
Assembly unanimously reversed the sentence 
of che synod, and ordain the presbytery of 
Jedburgh to proceed with the trials of Mr 
Jeffray, when he shall have produced a cer- 
tificate of a regular attendance during the 
last session, which completes his studies in 
divinity. 

The business of the Assembly being closed, 
the moderator shortly addressed the mem- 
bers; and after a speech by his Grace the 
Lord High Commissioner, from the throne, 
the Assembiy was dissolved. The next As- 
sembiy is appointed to meet at Edinburgh, 
on ‘Thursday May 16, 1816. 

On the 29th o: May came on before the 
High Court of Justiciary, the trial of John 
Gow and Jolin M'Intyre, accused of theft 
After the indictment was read, they both 
pleaded guilty, and a Jury being chosen, 
they adhered to their plea. A verdict was 
accordinyly returned against them, in terms 
of their own confession, and the Court sen- 
tenced Gow to be transported for fourteen 
years, and M‘Intyre fer seven years, in re- 
spect of his previous good character. 

By the bill for ‘ abolishing inferior Com- 
missary Courts in Scotland, for abridging 
the form of extracting the decrees of Ad- 
miralty, Commissary, and Sheriff Courts in 
Scotland, and for the regulation of certain 
matters in Courts of Justice in Scotland,” 
the books, records, and proceedings of the 
inferior Commissary Courts are to be trans- 
ferred to the Sheriff and Stewart Courts, in 
which, in future the causes, of every de- 
scription, competent to the Courts abolish- 
ed, shall be conducted and instituted. The 
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tates is required to be kept. A record of 
fiar prices, and ef the average wages of la- 
bour, is to be established. The Commissa- 
ries and their Clerks are to receive such 
compensation for the loss of their offices as 
they can establish they are entitled to. 
The forms of extracts are to be abridged, 
and the fees of extract fixed. The Clerks 
of all inferior Courts must give personal at- 
tendance, and their offices cannot be exer- 
cised by Deputy, excepting in cases of ur. 
gent emergencies ; nor cun any such offices 
be sold. Contraveners may be punished by 
fine, imprisonment, and deprivation. 

On the 12th of May a fine young Rus- 
sian bear, which was brought here some 
time ago, and has been since kept in the 
College yard, broke from his den, and af- 
ter several ineffectual attempts were made 
to get him properly secured again, it was 
found necessary to shoot him. 

On the Ist of May was caught, on one 
of the fishings in the Tay, belonging to the 
city of Perth, a salmon weighing 58 Ibs. 
avoirdupois, and measuring 4 feet 1 inch in 
length, and 2 feet 64 inches round. It is 
the largest, we believe, that has been.taken 
in that neighbourhood for many years. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette.} 


Foreign Ofice, May 2. This day Alex- 
ander Cockburn, Esq. was appointed En- 
voy Extraordinary to the Free and Impe- 
rial Hanseatic Towns, and circle of Lower 
Saxony. 

Curleton House, May 9. This day John 
Marquis of Bute, was sworn to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Glamorganshire. 

Whitehall, May 10. ‘This day the Right 
Hon. William Adam, one of the Barons of 
Exchequer in Scotland, was appointed Lord 
Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court in 
<ivil cases in Scotland; and Allan Maco- 
nochie and David Monypenny, Esqrs. Se. 
nators of the College of Justice in Scotland, 
were appointed to be the other Lords Com- 
missioners of the said Jury Court. 

Downing Street, May 10.  Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Sir James Leith, G. C. B. to be Gover- 
nor of the Island of Barbadoes. | 

Whitehall, May 12. The Rey. William 
Arbuckie to be minister of North Uist, In- 
vernecs-shire, vacant by the death of the 
Rey. James Macqueen, and the Rev. Simon 


Fraser, to be minister of Stornaway, Rosse 


Appointments and Births. 


confirmation fees payable to the Commissa- 
ries are abolished, but those, and the other 
tees payable to Clerks and Fiscals, shall be 
paid to those officers in the Sheriff Court. 
A Register of Inventories of personal es- 


shire, in room of the Rev. Colin Macken, 
zie, deceased. Antbony Rosenhagen, 
to be one of the Comptrollers of the Ac. 
counts of his Majesty’s army. 

Whitehall, May 23. This day the Righ; 
Rev. Dr John Luxmore, Bishop of Here. 
ford, was appointed Bishop of St Asaph, in 
room of Dr William Cleaver, deceased, 

May 23.—The following officers are per. 
mitted to wear the insignia of Knights Com. 
manders, of the Royal Portuguese Military 
Order of the Tower and Sword, viz. Major 
General the Honourable Sir Charles (Co). 
ville, K.G. C. B. and Major General Sir 
Kenneth Alexander Howard, K. €. B. And 
the following officers to wear the insignia 
ofa Knight of the same Order, viz. Sir 
John Maclean, Sir Henry William Carr, 
Sir John May, Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, 
and Sir Charles Broke, all Knights Com. 
manders of the Order of tbe Bath. 


BIRTHS. 


April 18. At George Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs A. Cuming, Borrowstounness, a daugh. 
ter. 

23. The wife of James Adam, a lint mil- 
ler and cobler at Pitnamoon, of a fine boy, 
her twentieth child, all by the same hus- 
band ; seventeen of them are alive; they 
have all been nursed by herself, besides two 
others, being in all twenty-two children she 
has nursed. 

25. Mrs Crosbie, Northumberland Street, 
a daughter. 

26. At Eccles, the Lady of Capt. Legge, 
a daughter. 

29. At Huntly Lodge, the Lady of 
G. W. F. Booker, Esq. a daughter. 

May 4. At Uxbridge House, the Coun- 
tess of Uxbridge, a son. 

— At Dumfries, the Lady of Captain 
Ryrie, of the 73d regiment of foot, a daug)- 
ter. 

— At London, the Lady of Spencer Mac- 
kay, Esq. a son. 

— At Lotus, Mrs Colonel M‘Murdo, 4 
daughter. 

5. In George’s Square, Mrs Burnet, ol 
Kemnay, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs W. Taylor, @ 
daughter. 

- 6 At Dunninald, Mrs Arkley, 2 daugh- 
ter. 

— At Cheltenham, the Lady of Gilbert 
L. Meason, Esq. of Lindertis, a son. 
| — At Edinburgh, the Honourable Mr 
Dundas, of Dundas, a daughter. 

— Mrs Corrie, Frederick Street, a daug? 
ter. 

7. Mrs James Moncrieff, Northumber 

land Street, a daughter. — May 
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May 11. At Auchanvole Castle, Mrs Wal- 
lace, a daughter. 

9, At Invery, Mrs Skene, of Rubislaw, 
a daughter. 

11. At London, the Marchioness of Ely, 

son. 
: 12. Mrs Cadell, of Grange, a son. 

13. At Houston, Mrs Captain Shairp, a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Campbell, of Hallyards, two sons. 

15. At East Reston, Berwickshire, Mrs 
Purves, a daughter. . 

16. At London, her Grace the Duchess 
of Rutland, a son and heir. 

— At Brussels, the Right Honourable 
Lady Fitzroy-Somerset, a daughter. 

17. At Newhaven, Mrs Mundell, a son. 

19. Mrs G. Hogarth, Hart- Street, a 
daughter. 

20. In London, the Viscountess Newark, 
a daughter. 

25. At Haymount, Mrs Hogarth, a son. 

— The Lady of Roderick Macleod, Esq. 
younger of Cadbole, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 20. At Dundee, William Macpher- 
son, Esq. younger of Blairgowrie, to Janet, 
third daughter of William Chalmers, Esq. 
Dundee. 

24. At Bank, the Reverend Bryce Little, 
minister of Covington, to Miss Katharine 
Stoddart, daughter of Mr John Stoddart in 
Bank. 

— At Arlarie, Thomas Macritchie, Esq. 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Miss Katherine 
Stewart, daughter of the late Captain Stew- 
art of Stenton.’ 


26. At Corry, the Reverend John Mac- 


kinnon, minister of Sleat, to Ann, eldest. 


daughter of Lachlan Mackinnon, Esq. of 
Letterfearn. 

— At Hillend, Captain James Barwick, 
of the 79th regiment of foot, to Agnes, el- 
dest daughter of Hugh Crawford, Esq. wri- 
ter, Greenock. 

27. At Howden, Duncan Matheson, Esq. 
advocate, to Annabella, second daughter of 
Thomas Farquharson, Esq. of Howden. 

— At London, the Honaurable Morti- 
mer Rodney, son of the late Right Honour- 
able Lord Rodney, to Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert Withy, Esq. of Buckingham- 
Street and Woodhill, near Guildford. 
ae At Dunse, John Murray, Esq. of 

adywell, to Jane, eldest daughter of Wil- 


‘am Hunter, Esq. of Pillmore, merchant 
in Dunse, 


— At 
Guthrie, 
£aret, yo 
Makgill, 


Edinburgh, Alexander Murray 
Esq. younger of Craigie, to Mar- 
ungest daughter of the late George 
Esq. of Kemback. 3 


Marriages. 
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— Sir Christopher Cole, K. C. B. Royal 
Navy, to Lady Mary Talbot, widow of T. 
Mansell, Esg., and sister to the Earl of 
Ilchester. 

29. At London, Lieut.-Col. James Allan, 
94th foot, to Sarah Isabella, only daugh- 
ter of Andrew Tunbrell, Esq. London. 

May 5. At Sandaig of Knoydart, Lieuten- 
ant Ronald M*‘Donald, tacksman of that 
place, to Miss Catherine M*Donell of Laurg. 
This veteran is in the 95th year of his age, 
and as stout and vigorous as most military 
men at the age of 60. He occasionally 


rides after breakfast, as a piece of exercise, 


30 miles. He is one of those gentlemen 


who was an officer under the Chief of the 


clan during the troubles in the year 1745; 
and was not only present, but also bore a 
particular share in every engagement which 
then took place, in behalf of the exiled fa- 
mily, and upon many occasions received the 
thanks of the Prince, for his activity and 
courage. He has since been in the service 
of George II. and is now on half-pay in the 
service of George III. 

5. At her father’s house East Kirkland, 
Miss Helen Smellie, youngest daughter of 
William Smellie, Esq. to the Rey. James 
Harvey, Muckart. 

— At Montrose, Charles Hutchinson 
Phillips, Esq. of Milk Spring, in the island 
of Jamaica, and of Somerville, in the coun- 
ty of Dumfries, to Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late Adam Glegg, Esq. Provost of 
Montrose. 

— At London, the Reverend William 
Everett, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Vicar of Romford, to Marianne Dun- 
das, daughter of Charles Dundas, Esq. 
member of Parliament for Berks. 

8. At Hamilton, Mr William Clarke, of 
the Commissariat, to Janet, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr Robert Russell, overseer to the 
Marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Lamont, 
of the Royal Perthshire militia, to Miss Jes- 
sie Horne. 

14. At London, Sir George Buggin, of 
Great Cumberland Place, to the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Cecilia Gore, a daughter of 
the late, and sister to the present Karl of 
Arran. 

16. At Jedburgh, James Scott, Esq. ac 
countant, Edinburgh, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr William Scott, surgeon, Jed- 
burgh. 

17. At Aston, near Birmingham, Ram- 
say Sutherland, Esq. of Harpershill, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of Alexander Paul, Esq. of 
Edington Cottage, Warwickshire. 

23. At Edinburgh, Robert Lisle Coulson, 
Esq. commander in his Majesty’s Navy, to 
Miss Sarah Veitch, of Houndwood. 

DEATHS. 
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DEATHS. 


March 26. Tost, on board the Alexander 
Fast Indiaman, off Portland, Mr Chailes 
Black, chief oMecer of that shiy, and sou of 
the late Mr W. Black, writer in Brechin, 

April 2. At Kirkwall, the Reverend 


Hugh Sialker, one of the ministers of that. 


place, in the 71st year of his age, and 21st 
of his ministry. 
— At Edinburgh, «Margaret, second 
daughter of Mr Dunbar, of the tax office. 
3. At Penzance, Cornwall, whither he 


had gone for the recovery of his health, Mr > 


Francis Braidwood, jun. upholsterer, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Dingwall, aged 63, George Mun- 
yo, Esq. writer there, much and justly . re- 
gretted by his family, his friends, and the 
public in general. 

— At Cowie Distillery, Alexander Mont. 
gomeric, for several years one cf the ma- 
gistrates of Inverkeithing. 

4, At St Patrick’s Square, Mr Alexander 
Hamilton, manufacturer. 

5. At the Manse of Craig, the Reverend 
Michael Greenlaw, D. D. minister of that 
parish. Dr Greenlaw was born September 
1722; and his ordination took place May 
8. 17.55. 

— At Kenmore Castle, Mrs Gordon, of 
Kenmore. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr John Frier, wool- 
merchant, West Bow, Edinburgh. 

— At Glencarse, Thomas Hunter, Esq. 
of Glencarse. 

7. At Aberdeen, William Ritchie, of 
Techmuiry, in his 77th year. 

10. At Tichgary, in North Uist, the Rev. 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


My minister of that»). 
rish, much aod justly cezretted. 

At London, Lieutenan t-Gen eral 
gors, of tiie East India Co "pany s 

11. At Glasgow, Joh: 
the 86th your of his age. 

— At Prido 
of Captain D “Camp! »be 
daughter of the late 
Douglas, Part. 

i2. At London, Edward Morris, sq. one 
of the Masters of the "igh Court of Chan. 
cery, formerly Fellow of Peter House, 
Cambridge, and, for many years M. P. for 
the borough of Newport, Coruwail. 

— At Gay field Place, Miss Jane Currie, 
daughter of the late Reverend John Currie, 
minister of New Monkland. 

13. At Hamilton, Mrs Agnes Dick, wife 
of Mr George Dick, writing master. She 
was scized on the Saturday preceding with 
a violent inflammation, and no medica! as- 
sistance could afford relief. In the midst of : 
her illness she was delivered of a dauvhter; 
who lived but a few hours. The young 
Mother and her child were laid to rest in 
the same grave. Mrs D. was possessed of 
the most amiable dispositiqns and useful 
accomplishments. 

— At Dundonald Ayrshire, the Reverend 
Robert Duncan, D. D. minister of that pa- 
rish upwards of 26 years, and deeply re- 
gretted. 

Lately, At Pentonville, James Dinwiddie, 


NitAs clan, In 


Campbell, wife 
» Royal Navy, and 
Sir Charles 


LL.D. who accompanied Earl Macartney 


on his embas: y to China. 
— At Dray ton, Norfolk, Sarah Coden- 
ham, aged 105. This poor woman had 


cost the parish £.500.. 


Price: of Stocks. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchais’s 


4 bank 3 per cent London. 
1 815. Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 7 — 
June 5./ 228 |. ‘| 583 1815. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease» 
227 Ss & | & & & & 
19.| 220 2) prem. June 5..| 43 63 | 20 32] 17 2b] 49 
26.{ —— | Lidprem. 594 12. | 43 64 | 20 18 25] 
19. | 42 64 20 32] 18 24) 
26. | 43 62 | 20 32| 18 24) 4 
Prices of Oat, ard Burley Meal, in 
gh Market, per peck. 
Pease ats. | Pease 
1815. ‘Barley Meal. |) “1815. Barley. | Oats. | Pes 
June 6] 399 | 16 15] 64 [12 — June 2. 32 35] 20 24] 18 2 
4 13.{ 391 | 15-14] 47 9. 32 20 24] 18 2) 
20.{ 347 14] 58 | 19 — 16. | 32 35] 20 24] 18 
450 [415 43 | 12 — 23,1 32 35} 20 24] 18 
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STATE OF THE Barometer, &c. 


From June 26th to July 25th 1815, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


1815. 
June 26 


Quantity of Rainy 1,23 


Barom. 


30.25 
30.23 
30.38 
30.38 
30.58 
30.38 
30.38 
30.3 
30.21 
30.25 
30.15 
30.2 
30.2 
30.2 
30.2 
30.31 
30.21 
30.05 
30.1 
30.05 
30.1 
29.85 
29.75 
29.8 
29.99 
30.05 
30.05 
30.05 
30.1 


| 30.2 


Thermom. | Rain. | Weather. 
53 | 73 Clear 
55 | 72 
55 |72 | O.4 |. Showers 
46 | 78 | —— | Clear 
58 | 80 
SB 
55 |65 
52 |68 
55 \68 
52 169 
55 165 
48 | 71 
50172 | 0.03 | Showers 
55 176 | | Clear 
56 
58 |65 | 0.03 | Showers 
55 | Clear 
58 | 72 | 0.02 | Showers 
§8 | 71 | | Clear 
60 |69 | 0.38 | Rain 
58 | 70} 0.04 | Showers 
54 165 | am | Clear 
52 | 66 
51 |66 | 0.08 | Showers 
55 165 | mam | Clear 
58 |69 
56 171 
58 | 70] | Rain 


August 1, Lammas Day. 
12, Prince of Wales born, (1762.) 
16. Duke of York born, (1763.) 
21. Duke of Clarence born, (1765.) 


High Water at Leith for 
August 1815. 


Days. | Morn. Even, 
H. H, 
Tu. 11/10 44/1] 
W. 2/11 56/192 
|. 
2 191 2 
Su. 61 3- 3 
M. 7] 3 54] 4 
Tu. 81 351 4 
Th. 10} 5 58] 6 
Fr, 11] 6 
Su. 131 8 38] 9 
M. 14] 9 59/10 39 
Tu. 15}11 15/11 48 
W. 16/12 16/12 41 
Th, —| 1 2 
Fr. 187 1 22] 1 40 
Sa. 19] 1 59] 2 14 
Su. 20} 2 29| 2 45 
Tu. 22} 3 32) 3 47 
W. 23) 4 4] 4& 2 
Th. 24) 4 35] 4&4 5 
Fr, 25 5 5 27 
Sa. 26] 5 47) 6 
Su. 278 6 383) 7 
Tu. 29} 8 55; 9 
Wai 90410 87) 
Th. 44/12 17 


MOON’s PHASES 
For Aucust 1810. 
Apparent lime at Edinburgh. 
D H. M. 
New Moon, 5. 6 50 morn. 
First Quart. 11. 11 night. 
Full Moon, 19. 12 2 night. 
Last Quart. 27. lu 10 night 
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